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A magnificently giilaiiiadl iad em gold Lacquer Cabinet on afinely conn Wi hal Shak circa 1680. 


Overall height, 5 ft. 9 in., width 4 ft., depth 2 ft. Width of cabinet, 3 ft. 2 in. 
In the possession of BOTIBOL, 28 & 30 HANWAY ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. (Back of Frascati’s.) 


Telephone MUS. 5834. Telegraphs, Cables); YELSTAN, LONDON 





THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 75 CENTS 
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Charming Adams Statuary 
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Marble Mantelpiece with Tinos 
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(dark green) marble ingrounds 









































We have been established for over half a 
century and during this period we have 









































acquired a vast collection of Antique Works 
of Art. Amongst our stock we have a fine 
selection of old English furniture and special- 
ize in period Mantelpieces and Panelled 










































































Rooms. Our collection of decorative iron 
work and garden ornaments is widely known. 












































OPENING WIDTH 3° I 1 
OPENING HEIGHT 3 6” 


LENGTH OF SHELF 6’ 2’ 

















TOTAL HEIGHT 4’ 73” 
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We invite you to inspect our collection at 
our new branch— 


96 BROMPTON ROAD, 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3 
Telephone: KEN. 7388 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


wae 17th century Spanish carved walnut coffer on 


bun feet. Height 2 ft. 3 in. Width 5 ft. 4 in. Depth 





1 ft. 4 in. Price £45 


An early English panel of needlework of floral design 
worked in rich multi-colourings. Signed Elixabeth 
Bindon, 1745. Height 3 ft. 2 in. Width 2 ft. 4 in. 
Price {/195. 


Al pair of pewter altar candlesticks. Price 1/38. 


A fluted silver dish. Price £48. 


GREGORY & CO 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD 
Est. 1823. 





27 Bruton St,, London, W’.1. Phones : Mayfair 2608/9]/0 
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Subscription Prospectus 


for 
ENGLISH & SCOTTISH 
SILVER SPOONS 
MEDIAEVAL TO LATE STUART 


and 


PRE-ELIZABETHAN 
HALL-MARKS ON 
ENGLISH PLATE 


IN THREE VOLUMES 


by 


COMMANDER GEORGE EVELYN PAGET HOW 
R.N.(Ret.), F.S.A.(Scot.) 


in collaboration with 


JANE PENRICE HOW 


Obtainable from 
of 
Messrs. HOW (Edinburgh) Ltd. 


3 Pickering Place 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Subscription Lists will close on publication 
of Volume I, expected out in April, 1952. 


36 Guineas 
90 Guineas 


15 Guineas 


Subscription price of Ordinary Edition 
Subscription price of De Luxe Edition 
Publication price of Ordinary Edition - 


Publication price of De Luxe Edition — 105 Guineas 
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JOHN. BELL 
ABERDEEN 





A very small and graceful Antique Inlaid Sheraton Mahogany 
Sideboard with shaped bow front and slender square tapered 
legs. Length 4 feet 6 inches, height 39 inches. 





One of a set of eight Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Chairs 
comprising six single and two matching arm chairs. 





An Antique Sheraton Mahogany Sofa Table on simple tapering 

pedestal with scimitar shaped legs and brass lion paw castors. 

Without the leaves it is 38 inches long and with the leaves 
extended, 64 inches. 


96-98 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Telephones: 
Aberdeen—Central 24828 


Telegraphic Address: 
“Antiques, Aberdeen”’ 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS | terspex 


AT THE FEET OF LEONARDO 





JOSEPH OF ARIMATHEA. By Epwarp Burra. 


From the Exhibition at the Lefevre Gallery. 


NCE again the supreme exhibition of the month 
OC focuses upon drawings, for the Leonardo da Vinci 

Quincentenary Exhibition at the Royal Academy 
Diploma Gallery will be the finest celebration in the world 
of this anniversary because it shows hundreds of Leonardo’s 
drawings, most of them graciously loaned by Her Majesty 
the Queen from the Royal Collection of these treasures at 
Windsor, in accordance with a like permission from the late 
King. . It is true that there is a whole gallery of paintings, 
but these are inevitably ‘‘copies after,’’ ‘‘of the school of” 
and the works of such masters as Boltr affio, Ambrogio Preda, 
Luini, and others. The attributions, with the exception of 
the thrilling little ‘‘Head of Leda” in umber on linen, remind 
us that in the paradox of art historian’s writing the term 
“‘attributed”’ has come to mean that it probably isn’t. That 
one tiny head on its irregular piece of linen speaks with a 
more authentic accent of Leonardo than anything else among 
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PersPEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


the paintings. The vast copy of 
‘*The Last Supper,” of course, 
or the copy of ‘‘Mona Lisa” from 
the Lee of Fareham collection, 
serve their purpose in recalling the 
two famous paintings which no 
living man has ever seen, for one 
is buried under its repaintings and 
the other under dirt and varnish. 

The outstandingly great thing 
in this whole exhibition is the full- 
sized cartoon for ‘“The Virgin and 
Child with SS. John the Baptist 
and Anne,”’ which has belonged to 
the Royal Academy since shortly 
after its foundation. This gives us 
the full scope of Leonardo’s mind 
as a creator of pictures, with all 
that strange withheld feeling tempt- 
ing one to the kind of colourful 
speculation to which Pater suc- 
cumbed so hypnotically in his 
passage on the ‘‘Mona Lisa.”” But 
the truth is that Leonardo’s mind 
was not primarily that of a creator 
of pictures. He was too great to 
be a great artist. It is the chief 
attraction of this exhibition at the 
Royal Academy that we are brought 
into contact with the restlessly 
questing mind of the man, rather 
than solely with the artist. We are 
forced to see Leonardo as one of 
the greatest minds of the whole 
modern era, fundamentally scienti- 
fic; speculative and imaginative, 
it is true, but as much concerned 
with applied mechanics as with 
any problem of creative form. It 
is not without interest that when 
he wrote to offer his services to 
Lodovico Sforza in 1482 it was 
almost as an embellishment to- 
wards the end of the letter that he 
added: ‘*... also in painting I can 
do as much as any other, be he 
who he may.”’ The exhibition at 
Burlington House comes near to 
having the same kind of emphasis. 
The evidence of the drawings 
themselves, his notes on them, and 
the pages of the Note Books show 
that it was a statement of fact and not only sound psycho- 
logical approach which caused him to present himself to 
Il Moro as a potential creator of ‘‘instruments of war” who 
could ‘‘contrive endless means of offence.”’ 

So in this exhibition we may study hundreds of the 
drawings firstly for their own sake, noting the development 
from the comparatively straightforward studies of Verroc- 
chio’s pupil to the freedom and complex imagination which 
towards the end gives us the studies of moving water, the 
deluges, and the easy chalk drawings of masqueraders. Or 
we can mark his purely scientific interests as he actually 
invents machines—-the screw-cutting machine, the self- 
recording balance, the file-cutter, the boring machine, the 
parachute ; or watch him discovering the principles as of the 
helicopter and the flying machine, the tank and the submarine, 
which had to await the coming of the internal combustion 
engine to supply power. Or we can follow his studies in 
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SCENE DES TRIBUNAUX. By Foran. 
From “‘ French Masters"’ at the Marlborough Galleries. 


anatomy, botany, hydraulics, ballistics, and half a dozen 
other sciences where his mind broke free from the medieval 
conceptions as he went straight to nature for his information. 
Beyond it all one is conscious of that search for unity in 
nature of which the outward form is the expression, the 
quality which Goethe sought to express. The comparative 
anatomy, the portrayal on one sheet of the movement of 
water and the growth direction of human hair with its 
accompanying comment, such things reveal how Leonardo’s 
mind worked. His is, indeed, the perfect Renaissance 
mentality showing humanity moving from alchemy and 
scholastic philosophy into the modern scientific age; and 
expressing all this with the finesse of great artistry. 

I have only one complaint about this exhibition, and 
that has nothing to do with Leonardo, but with the shabby 
walls on which his work is displayed. Surely, even in this 
period of austerity, the Royal Academy could have managed 
something a little less slummy than these uncovered, 
unpainted, miseries of ancient matchboarding full of the 
nail holes of centuries? We are delighted to have the 
Diploma Galleries opened again, more delighted that they 
are being used for such a purpose, but are a little ashamed 
of these shabby surroundings. I would say, too, that the 
half-crown entrance charge (which has militated so gravely 
against the success of the Academy’s Winter Exhibition) is 
too high, even though it may be argued that it is the equiva- 
lent of the pre-war shilling. The exhibition happily is a 
tremendous popular success ; and the Royal Academy should 
realise that it fulfils its function of encouraging art by making 
sure that nobody is kept away by the high cost. One speaks 
on behalf of the impoverished intelligentsia, especially the 
young people. The days when Royal Academic art was the 
prerogative of Edwardian duchesses and their like are over. 

The trouble with this contact with Leonardo da Vinci 
is that all our contemporary art comes as an anticlimax. 
The rarity and subtlety of his mind, the unerring technique, 
the complete understanding by the artist of what he was 
doing and the right way to do it, reduces sO many painters 
of our own time to the status of bungling amateurs. The 
more so in that bungling and amateurishness are alike 
acceptable to that modernist art philosophy which places 
individual self-expression above the disciplines alike of 
nature and of traditional technique. ‘‘Salt,’’ according to 
the definition in the schoolboy’s howler, ‘‘is the stuff which 
spoils potatoes if you leave it out.’”’ One would wish many 
contemporary artists, even considerable artists, to go 
to the Leonardo exhibition to sense the positive savour 


which some of us still regard as a necessary ingredient 
of art. 

There is, for example, the interesting case of Care 
Weight, who is showing at the Leicester. He obvious! 
has enthusiasm, verve, and a certain illustrativ: 
quality. But that could often be said of the gentleme: 
who use the flagstones as their canvas, and we wan 
something much more, as Mr. Weight himself doubt 
less does. Sometimes, as in his two pictures of th 
Albert Bridge under typical London light, he gets h 
effect. But all too often he misses it, and one has tl 
feeling of unsureness of sheer technique. The flick 
of dark tone all over the pictures; the uncontrolle 
colour effects, the lack of draughtsmanship in tl 
figures especially : how one yearns for the schola 
liness, the discipline of a Leonardo, or even som: 
thing much less. The two portraits in the exhibiti 
make one want to beg the artist to study anatom 
and take a course in modelling. He is, I should sa 
one of those painters who have been spoiled by tl 
insouciance of our period. 

In the next room Zadkine’s Cubist sculptures and 
their allied drawings, almost abstract in their mani 
pulation of the forms, give one none of this uncertai: 
feeling. He knows exactly where he is going, and ha: 
a power over his medium to take one with him if you 
at all wish to go in his direction. The use of the 
concave for the convex, the straight line and the cube for 
the curved forms of nature, is now a little dated; but there is 
no fumbling here ; and it all has a vigorous life of its own 
and an absolute consistency. 

Two other exhibitions of sculpture have each had their 
own fascination. One was by Peri at the recently opened 
Artist’s House in Manette Street in Charing Cross Road. 
This artist, for all his faults of taste, is chiefly noteworthy as 
an experimenter with his material and medium. Coloured 
concrete, sometimes used for such sports as pictorial ‘‘angle 
shots,” set against black wire mesh ; sheer patterning, single 
figures in the oddest poses : sometimes it fails quite abjectly ; 
at others it is such a near try that one remains as interested 
as the artist himself evidently is. 

Across the road at Foyle’s is an exhibition by Mosheh 
Oved whom many of us have long known as the presiding 
genius of that most delightful centre of jewels, Cameo 
Corner. His bronzes and brasses have a quality of Jewish 
romanticism which sometimes takes them perilously near 
the old Art Nouveau. His animals, especially the more 
simplified ones, can be quite beautiful, and his heads have 
their own appeal with a certain Epstein echo. The remark- 
able feature of this work, however, is the variations on the 
theme of the six-holder candelabras created in commemora- 
tion of the six millions of his fellow countrymen who were 
exterminated in the horrors of recent years. Mosheh Oved’s 
work is tragically replete with a spirit of pity. His exhibition 
is rightly being held at Foyle’s Gallery since it is in part to 
mark the publication by Faber of his autobiographical 
Visions and Jewels. 

The mention of Epstein takes us to the Redfern Gallery, 
not actually on his account, but because his son, Theodore 
Garman, has been exhibiting there. Mr. Garman has 
courage in attacking vast canvases and covering them with 
vivid colour. Once again there is the need of more sound 
study to give staying power to these large-scale pieces— 
one is tempted to write “‘pyrotechnics.’’ They are gay and 
exciting and highly decorative, but one wonders whether we 
are being bullied by mere size and noise, given a megaphone 
rather than a message. 

In contrast there is the exhibition of recent work by 
Edward Burra at the Lefevre Gallery. He, too, works on a 
big scale—a very big scale when one remembers that his 
medium is water-colour. He too is violent, vivid, deliber- 
ately exciting. There is, however, nothing superficial 


either in thought or in execution about Edward Burra’s 
He has taken the scripture incidents and gives 


painting. 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 


is a feeling of using them as a comment upon the spiritual 
ackground of the world of to-day. Christ is mocked, or 
hallenges the Money-changers ; Peter thinks to solve the 
sroblem of enmity by taking the sword and earns the rebuke 
f the spirit ; men wait for healing by the pool, or choose to 
year the Cross. In his presentation there is a highly 
ndividual mannerism. He is a modernist in that it is far 
from naturalism, the forms are stylised, the colour often 
arbitrary. Yet everything remains true inside his own world, 
and the fine sense of colour, of design, of lighting, the 
absolute control of the difficult water-colour medium never 
fails. In face of these eleven large paintings we feel to be in the 
presence of an artist concerning whom the word “‘serious’’ (so 
often used to denote its exact opposite) can be precisely used. 
Another exhibition which pleased in the same way, 
though the painter was much more a naturalist, was that of 
the American, Walter Stuempfig at the Hanover Gallery. 
This artist may err on the side of too great a realism as in his 
almost photographic but brilliant study of a seagull; he 
may at moments echo others as when he recalls Eakins with 
his picture of rowing men entering their boat, ‘‘Scull— 
Schuylkill River’; or he may be completely himself in 
‘The Old Breakwater” ; but this also is painting which has 
not been arrived at by chance or sporadic daring. I imagine 
he has built his style on the great Spaniards, those most 
solemn of realists; and he has resisted the temptation, so 
omnipresent to-day, to take short cuts. 
This combination of sure vision based on nature and 
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technical competence to carry it out is the sign manual of 
the artist who is not trading on any fashionable vogue. The 
latest exhibition of French Masters at the Marlborough 
shows it persisting in the best of the French painters. I was 
thrilled by the fine Forain there, another of his law court 
scenes ; and by another court study, a small line drawing 
by Daumier. 

At Arthur Tooth’s there is a contemporary French 
painter who belongs to Paris but not to the School of Paris. 
This is Dietz Edzard, that most delightful of artists, his 
pictures full of the Paris of our dreams. Can anybody 
—unless it be his wife who paints in the same charming 
manner—catch so perfectly the feeling of the midinettes and 
the other girls of the French capital as they go on their way 
or sit at a café? With a perfect power over his brush, a 
wonderful reserve of knowledge, lovely colour, and daring 
design he sets these figures in the known Parisian places. 
He has created his own style, and there is nothing slipshod, 
no sacrifice of any of the essential elements of good picture 
making. This is contemporary painting with none of the 
claptrap of so much modernism. 

I found delight, too, in an intimate exhibition of the work 
of Artist Illustrators of last century and this, at the Vermont 
Gallery in Duke Street, that resort of bibliophiles. One was 
reminded how much sound and inspired work goes into the 
art of illustration. Perhaps it is good for the artists to have 
the discipline of some purpose. Anyway it is a pleasing 
exhibition, which shows that drawing is still a living art. 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW—Lay Minds and Reclining Figures. 


S the strange progeny sired by the Arts Council upon 
A the Festival of Britain are boarded out to their 
temporary or permanent foster homes there are, 
understandably, local outbursts of scandalised protest 
followed by acrimonious arguments between their detractors 
and the proud foster parents. This dubious welcome was 
accorded to Henry Moore’s ‘‘Reclining Figure” at Temple 
Newsam in Leeds where it is to recline in the park for the 
next five years. The affair is of interest largely because in the 
editorial of the excellently produced Leeds Art Calendar, 
Mr. E. I. Musgrave makes one of those ex cathedra utterances 
typical of the authoritarian side of such controversies. 

The first paragraph asserts that four hundred years ago 
there was an “‘outcry’’ against Michaelangelo’s ‘‘bronze 
figure of David’ which had to be protected by the civic 
guard from ‘‘an outraged and indignant public.” Mr. 
Musgrave’s familiarity with the contemporary records may 
exceed mine, but one would wish to know more of this 
affair. Certainly the marble David established the artist’s 
reputation, and except for the slight criticism of Gonfaloniere 
Soderini was hailed with popular delight. There was a 
bronze, now lost, which Michaelangelo did not finish, but 
as it went to France, was taken by Treasurer Robertat and 
put privately in his palace at Blois, and then entirely dis- 
appeared, we know little enough of it. These dubious 
citations from art history, however, are not the point. 

The important thing is the persistent fallacy that because 
one piece of great art was not understood all art which is not 
understood is ipso facto great. Let us assure the pontiffs 
who quote it that this argument is a fallacy dealt with in 
the earliest chapters of any book of formal logic. Also that 
the number of times so-called authorities have been wrong 
far exceeds the errors of popular rejection. 

Mr. Musgrave goes on to rebuke the public for daring 
to have an opinion contrary to that of the expert, and 
points out that they accept without question the scientist 
on the atom bomb and the advice and guidance of their 
doctors and lawyers. 

The spate of illogic here overwhelms one—as I expect it 
is intended to, though I suspect that it has overwhelmed 
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Mr. Musgrave himself. Nuclear fission, English law, and 
physiology are scientific and (presumably) deal with facts. 
Inasmuch as they do not we are much less lamblike 
before authorities than he would have us believe. I 
know people—and am almost one of them—who never 
believe any doctor about anything at any time. (Except 
about art; for I have found medical men and surgeons usually 
first rate on that subject.) Matters of taste and expressions 
of the human spirit are in quite another department from 
matters of fact. A sculpture is not right or wrong like an 
equation in mathematics or a doctor’s diagnosis. We are in 
a world of values, not of facts. 

But the argument presumes that these ‘‘experts” all 
speak with one unanimous Musgravian voice, which natur- 
ally (since they are experts) is of account; while the vulgar 
outcry of the uninformed populace is not. Happening 
myself to disagree with this pontifical attitude and knowing 
a great number of other well-informed people who disagree, 
I could not but wonder at this neat division into the infallible 
few and the mistaken many. The totalitarian argument 
seemed hardly to apply. 

So I passed to the next paragraph which said: “‘If one 
seeks intelligent communication with a Chinaman the 
obvious thing would be to learn Chinese.” I forbear the 
vulgar suggestion that in this analogy (if it be one) the 
Chinaman might learn English. Surely, too, the objectors 
might retort that they were far from ‘‘seeking communica- 
tion,’”’ but are having communication thrust upon them, 
being made to pay for it and presumably for this rather 
pompous defence of it. 

One could continue to analyse this avuncular rebuke 
through the rest of its thesis, but since it is accompanied by a 
photograph of the ‘‘Reclining Figure’’ itself superimposed 
upon the reclining figure of Theseus from the Parthenon 
perhaps it isn’t really necessary. Indeed, I have a profound 
suspicion that this juxtaposition of the piece of ungainly 
modernism with the grace and easy rhythms of the reclining 
Theseus will settle the question in most minds, including 
some which are—believe it or not—quite well informed and 
aesthetically alert. But 1 see what he means about the Chinese, 





FRENCH PAINTERS 
WI—V UILLARD 


Fig. I. 
Street Scene. 


Vuillard’s ‘Déjeuner.’ How his voice carries! What 
astounding knowledge of effect. He has proved him- 
self delicate a thousand times. And from here how delicate 
and powerful is the effect of the scrawled splashing of dis- 
temper that examination will reveal. An old-fashioned 
person like myself . . . is shocked at the violence of the 
means, but even my ossified intelligence must bow to the 
following reasoning, which my juniors have no difficulty at 
all in absorbing. ‘Since you admit the effect to be powerful, 
beautiful and true, you will admit that an added stroke would 
be tautology and a detraction.’.. .’”! 
So, before Vuillard, Walter Sickert calls our attention to 
a gift for incidental design, in form and colour, that surpassed 
even his casual genius. An incidental design which, as in 
Sickert’s own case, was far more deliberately apparent than 
real. For Edouard Vuillard was a prince of considered 
improvisation, a master in the art of disguising by the 
delectable flesh of his painting the well-grown, hard bone of 
his compositions. Unlike the friend of his life-time, Pierre 
Bonnard, Vuillard was highly sophisticated, and at no time 
could his vision have been likened to that of a child’s. Refer- 
ence to ‘‘ The Mantelpiece” of the Tate Gallery, painted in 
1905 when Vuillard was thirty-seven years of age, illustrates 
this point: the firm, organised control of its many complica- 
tions being completely unlike that of Bonnard’s attainment 
of results by methods rarely referring to the traditional past. 
Of all that group of young painters calling themselves the 
““Nabis’” Vuillard least of all was able to conform to the 
abstractions implied in the injunction of their spokesman 
Maurice Denis that ‘‘. . . painting—-before being a war- 
horse, a naked woman, some anecdote or whatnot—is 
essentially a flat surface covered with colours arranged in a 
certain order.’’* For Vuillard there was always behind the 


Ni without moving from here, let us turn and look at 








BY KENNETH ROMNEY TOWNDRO} 


The Mayor 
Gallery. 


painting of every picture an adventure of subject and of a 
highly organised, vastly complicated craft, as well as that of 
vision. 

This difference between the two friends—the difference 
between an intellectual and sensuous approach to expression 
—-was already recognised by Gustave Geffroy as early as 
1896, when he wrote on the occasion of Bonnard’s first 
one-man show at Durand-Ruel’s, ‘‘Vuillard is a clearer and 
more vivid colourist, more boldly bursting forth into rich 
patterns of blue, red, golden yellow ; and at the same time 
one feels that his spirit is melancholy, his thoughts are grave. 
Bonnard, on the other hand, is a grey painter, fond of 
purplish, russet, sombre tones ; and yet in every stroke his 
shrewd observation, his impish gaiety, are revealed with 
charming distinction. . . . A curious line in movement, of a 
monkeylike suppleness, captures these casual gestures of the 
streets, these fleeting expressions born and vanished in an 
instant.’’* 

And this distinction remained constant throughout their 
lives in spite of the transformation of Bonnard’s palette 
into a source of light and sun, and the fact that many of 
Vuillard’s paintings of the ‘nineties were quiet in tone and 
sombre in colour. 

Vuillard, with his completely happy home life, and 
familiarity with the atmosphere of the corset factory by which 
his mother added to her income on the death of her husband, 
became a master of the “‘interior.” 

A small painting at the Tate Gallery of a girl standing at 
a dining-room table is a perfect demonstration of this truth, 
its construction and ‘‘poise”’ being as right as Degas, with an 
added charm of that degree of Impressionism which Degas 
never could accept. 

Strangely enough, John Rewald remarks of Vuillard 
. . almost abolishing the individual life of objects and 
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FRENCH PAINTERS—VUILLARD 


Fig. II. 


Paysage. 


beings, reducing them to mere patterns in a mosaic.””® But 
this phase is a very inconstant one in the history of Vuillard’s 
painting. The famous painting “‘Interior’’ of 1898, illustrated 
in Vol. I of Skira’s History of Modern Painting, in which 
everything, including the figure of a woman in the doorway, 
is subordinated to a two-dimensional problem of rectangular 
composition would give an entirely wrong impression of the 
painter if it were not accompanied in the same volume by the 
tonally lovely ‘Old Lady Examining Her Needlework,” of 
1893, and the richly painted portrait of “‘Cipa Godebski”’ of 
1897." In neither the ‘‘Old Lady” nor the ‘‘Godebski’”’ is 
there any tendency to allow the strongly designed settings 
to impose unreasonable control over the vivid individuality 
of the subject figures, while both canvases illustrate the 
subtlety and power of Vuillard as a colourist and as a 
draughtsman very much aware of a third dimension in 
expression. 

In both these particulars of strong characterisation and 
three dimensional suggestion Vuillard is to be distinguished 
from his friend, Bonnard, and to that extent he was the less 
permanently affected by the Symbolism of Gauguin which 
first inspired ‘‘Nabism.”” Technically, Vuillard was the 
more interested in the beautiful quality of pigment, and, in 
painting, countered to a great extent the deadening effect 
of the cardboard surfaces to which the ‘‘Nabis’”’ were addicted. 
His effortless command of colour harmonies served to rein- 
force what Maurice Raynal has described as ‘‘A precise 
indecision!” continuing in explanation ‘‘Whereas in Bon- 
nard’s more spectacular vision, indecision is allowed to 
exercise all its compelling yet so fragile charm, Vuillard 
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while remaining thoroughly impressionist, puts into practice, 
—-quite instinctively—-Cézanne’s famous injunction to make 
Impressionism ‘something solid and abiding’.””’ 

The ‘‘Street Scene,”’ here illustrated, is an example of 
this expressed in summary terms. The painting, of a matt 
effect on the usual card, is signed and dated 1899, when 
Vuillard was executing decorative work for Dr. Vaquez at 
the Petit-Palais. Taken from a high viewpoint there is an 
atmosphere of tension and excitement suggested by the rapid 
brush notes of running figures, and pavement and roof-top 
patterns. This impression is given an almost sinister turn 
by a prevailing colour scheme of pale emerald greens, 
greys, and blacks against which white figures flicker in cold 
light. The only touch of positive ‘‘colour’’ is a cherry-red 
accent in the right foreground. 

But a greater deliberation of conception and execution is 
shown in the little ‘‘Paysage” given approximately to the 
year 1905. This is a lovely painting, as lustrous in effect as 
stained glass and helped in this impression by the innumer- 
able facets in the rich quality of impasto in which it is painted. 
The finely achieved colour-balance gives a classical quality 
to this small work with its white clouds writhing across a 
brilliant blue sky above green and yellow fields across which 
we look over the orange and browns of the foreground 
elements. 

At times Vuillard could match Bonnard’s “‘fragile charm” 
and even suggest that ephemeral world of delicate pleasures 
of which Charles Conder was the modern master—but 
always with that shade of thought which denied the true 
hedonist. Here, in this ‘‘Women on the Shore” the slightness 
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of the subject is formalised by harmonies of soft earth greens 
and pale blues—there is a faint mottling of black in the 
middle distance. 

Yet how precise could be the drawing and composition 
of Vuillard in even slight works is very well shown in the 
accompanying ‘‘Nude.’’ This painting in earthy monotones 
has no colour to charm or handling of paint to excite admira- 
tion. Yet its truth of vision and the meagre means used to 
express that vision are so exact, balanced and satisfying to 
the unhurried beholder that only a dull mind could call this 
a dull painting. 

A year after Vuillard is supposed to have painted this 
nude, in 1907, he went to live in the rue de Calais facing the 
Place Vintimille, and somewhere between this date and 1918, 
it is probable that he painted the superb ‘‘Square Vintimille”’ 
and “‘Jardin du Luxembourg” designed as a pair, and here 
illustrated. 

Jean Leymarie remarks of the latter year, of Armistice, 
and, incidentally, Vuillard’s 50th birthday, also on November 
11th, that he now ‘‘Returns to realism and tradition.”* In 
actual fact he had never abandoned either, finding with his 
extraordinary technical aplomb that experiment outside the 
law was quite unnecessary. And what riches were available 
to Edouard Vuillard are to be seen in this pair of paintings as, 
at present, in no other works by the painter in London. 
Here is a wealth of tradition displayed by an artist who 
obviously could not have lived and painted like this in any 
other century but his own. 

Here, beside Camille Pissarro, is another great man to 
confirm a surfeit of contemporary acrobatic effort in forced 
expression of the same eternal truths that they reveal with 
apparently such effortless ease and persuasive results. It is a 
complex matter to attempt even the physical analysis of 
these enchanting pictures. They must be seen to appreciate 
their delightfully firm drawing which has yet, everywhere, a 
melting line. The balance of colour or rather tonal relation- 
ships, is absolutely true—the colouring, as such, subtle and 
gently warm. The tall appartment houses of the left-hand 
panel ‘‘Square Vintimille,” are pink—the broken “‘trembling”’ 
pink of worn sea-shells. In the middle distance of the right- 
hand panel, ‘‘Jardin du Luxembourg,”’ there is, through a 
bower of blue-green foliage, a golden pedimented classical 
building against a soft grey-blue sky. The blue-green trees 
shelter, as it were, the heart of the picture’s unity—fore- 
ground groupings of blue-grey figures disposed upon soft 
pinkish-red benches set against a brilliant yellow-green of 
middle-distance shrubs. Within this main scheme of colour 
many gentle details play their secondary parts—the kiosk of 
the ‘‘Square Vintimille’” is enveloped in crumbling golden 


Fig. III. Women on the Shore. 
The Leicester Galleries. 


light, balancing the golden building 
in the middle distance of the ‘‘Jardin 
du Luxembourg—at the base of this 
kiosk there is a soft passage of orange. 
And, on the extreme right of the 
“Jardin du Luxembourg” there is 
a wonderful blue note at the base 
of the purplish tree trunk; while, 
again unifying the two pictures, 
light—truly atmospheric light— 
strikes across from right to left of 
the middle-distance in the right- 
hand painting to illuminate also the 
warm facades of the ‘‘Square 
Vintimille.” An _ extraordinarily 
moving intimate touch in this 
‘‘poem” of out-of-doors Paris is an open window of 
the tall building, coolly dark and strangely alive in the 
otherwise still facade. 

It is sometimes difficult to reconcile the different phases 
of Edouard Vuillard’s art, but such an intellectual exercise 
is necessary, and always worth while in the appreciation 
of the modern artist pursued as he is himself to-day by flights 
of irreconcilable individual ideas and social obligations. 

Vuillard, while less directly influenced than Bonnard by 
their masters, was a more gregarious human being and 
became in later life a much-appreciated portraitist. His 
gifts both for company and characterisation are to be seen 
in such a painting as ‘‘La Salle-a4-~-Manger de M. Hessel,” of 
1910, and its loose execution in contrast to the technique of 
the ‘‘Square Vintimille’” and ‘‘Jardin du Luxembourg,” 
cannot discountenance its brilliance in detail—the gesture 
of Madame on the left, and the sympathy, so deftly indicated, 
in each of the three men listening to her remarks. The still- 





Fig. IV. Nude. The Lefevre Gallery. 
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life, too, of the table in the centre of the group is inimitable 
of its kind. But these large portrait-groups (the size, here, 
is 28 in. < 46 in.) obviously put considerable strain upon 
Vuillard’s powers of compositional integration. In some 
there is not the happy conclusion that we have here in this 
painting between good-humoured people and all the furnish- 
ings of prosperous bourgeois home life. Too often there is a 
sense of strain between the human beings and their surround- 
ings. Sometimes one is tempted to exclaim: ‘‘What lovely 
still-life and how the sitter spoils our enjoyment of its 
brilliant painting!”” Always, too, one misses in these large 
surfaces, Vuillard’s talent for beautiful paint such as appears 
in the background of the ‘‘Old Lady Examining Her 
Needlework.’’® 

But Vuillard became increasingly interested in the play 
of broken, or heavily scumbled, pigment within areas of 
design boldly defined by strong horizontals and perpendicu- 
lars. Of such are our two illustrations ‘‘Mme H. in 
Interior,”” of 1923, and ‘‘A Pot of Flowers”’ of 1925. In the 
first the heavy cornice of the room dominates the whole 
composition in a queerly illogical and yet precise manner, 
while in ‘‘A Pot of Flowers” a blue-green perpendicular 
on the left of the composition has extraordinary spatial 
value for the whole. 
= Me It is fitting that we should conclude this slight study of a 
rey \ . distinguished if sometimes unrecognised modern traditional- | : : . 
Fig. V. Square Vintimille. ist by so perfect an example of his best later work as is this Fig. VI, Jardin du Luxembourg. 

Wildenstein. flower piece. Wildenstein. 
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La Salle 4 Manger de M. Hessel. 
The Lefevre Gallery. 


Fig. VIII. Fig. IX. 
Mme H. in Interior A Pot of Flowers. 
Jacques O’Hana, Ltd. The Redfern Gallery. 
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A masterly painting of great loveliness, its value to the 
student lies in its easy balance of tonal subtleties. Once we 
accept the visual command of the already mentioned per- 
pendicular strokes of blue and green of the left-hand side 
of the painting, we are free to enjoy a wealth of felicities in 
the creamy blue-grey pot with its deep blue, yellow and 
vermilion decorations. The subtle blue touches of the little 
flowers nestling in a deep bed of foliage and the whole 
object-feature surrounded by a background of pinkish grey 
wall and green stained base. It is such small perfections of 
painting as is this, in contrast to Vuillard’s larger works, 
which make one realise the loss of aesthetic integrity invited 
by all but a very few of the greater masters when the artist 
is tempted to leave his cabinet easel and tackle the decoration 
of large surfaces. 

Both Bonnard and Vuillard in their early days delighted 
in painting screens. An important example of Bonnard’s 
work in this particular is at present in the collection of 
Gimpel Fils in London. Now Mr. Jacques O’Hana has 
brought from Paris a delightful screen painted by Vuillard 
about 1895. Its four panels, ‘‘La Bobine Echauffée,” 
“‘La Couturiére,” ‘“‘L’Essayage’”’ and ‘‘Les Cousettes,” 
depict the girls of his mother’s corset factory, and are 
charming essays of the period influenced by the Japanese 
Print. These paintings were exhibited at the recent retro- 
spective exhibition of Vuillard’s works held at Brussels. 





' The Art News, April 14th, 1910 
4 Hebrew word meaning ** prophets” 
irt et Critique, August 23rd, 1890 
* Le Journal, January Sth, 1806. 
Pierre Bonnard, by John Rewald, p. 30. New York, 1948. 
. All three paintings in Private Collections, Paris 
* Skira’s History of Modern Painting, Vol. 1, p. 96 
* Ibid., p. 143. 
* Ibid., Pi ate, p. 98. Private Coll., Paris 
Fig. X. La Bobine Echauffée. eee eee a oni Fig. XI. La Couturiére. 
Jocquss’ O'Hana, Lid PAINTINGS BY VUILLARD Jacques O° Hana, Led 
at present on view at London’s Independent Galleries 
Street Scene 
Fig. XII. L’Essayage Fi 
; se ee é ig. XIII. Les Cousettes. 
Jacques O’ Hana, Ltd. Fig. I. Oilon millboard. 20 x 25 in. 1899. 6 


The Mayor Gallery, 14, Brook Street, London, W.1. Jacques O' Hana, Lid. 
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. II. Oilon millboard. 7} 10 in. C. 1905. 
Tooth, 31, Bruton Street, London, W.1. 
Women on the Shore 
Fig. III. Oilon millboard. 7} 11} in. 
The Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, London, W.1. 
Nude 
Fig. IV. Oilon millboard. 154 144 in. 1907. 
Colls. Migeon, Paris, ard Roger Furse. 
The Lefevre Gallery, 30, Bruton Street, London, W.1. 
Square Vintimille 
Fig. V. Oilon millboard. 39} = ro9fin c. IQIO. 
Wildenstein, 147, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Jardin du Luxembourg 
Fig. VI. Oil on millboard. 394 = 19} in. c. IQIO. 
Wildenstein, 147, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
La Salle-a-Manger de M. Hessel 
Fig. VII. Oil painting. 28 =< 46in. IgIo. 
The Lefevre Gallery, 30, Bruton Street, London, W.1. 
Mme H. in Interior 
Fig. VIII. Oilon millboard. 29 224 in. 1923. 
Jacques O’Hana, Ltd., 9, South Bolton Gardens, London, S.W.5. 
A Pot of Flowers 
Fig. IX. Oilon millboard. 12 » 1oin. 1925- 
The Redfern Gallery, 20, Cork Street, London, W.1. 
Screen Panels 


Figs. X & XI. Oil on Canvas. pd : re in. 1895. 
Figs. XII & XIII. 
Jacques O’ Hana, Ltd., 9, South Bolton Sisitieie London, S.W.5. 
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(a) “‘The Squire.” 
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EARLY RALPH WOOD TOBY JUGS. 


(b) “‘The Choleric Gentleman.” 


TOBY FILLPOT AND HIS RELATIONS 


OBY, or Tobias, is an old word for anyone who is 

fat and jolly, given to a tankard of ale and a pipe 

of tobacco ; and many Toby jugs show just such a 
character, lovingly shielding his pot of ale, with his 
Broseley clay beside him. Literature provides us with 
many Tobys: Sir Toby Belch, the roistering knight in 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, for example, or ““My uncle 
Toby,” the delightful hero of Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 
The original Toby, however, was Toby Fillpot, made 
famous by some convivial verses written by the Rev. 
Francis Fawkes (1720-1777), the translator of Anacreon 
and Theocritus, and an engraving published by Carrington 
Bowles. The verses, published in a book of poems in 
1761, achieved great popularity and were quoted in many 
quarters. 


Io! 


BY REGINALD G. HAGGAR 


Dear Tom, this brown Jug that now foams with mild Ale, 
(In which I will drink to sweet Nan of the Vale), 

Was once Toby Fillpot, a thirsty old Soul, 

As e’er drank a Bottle or fathom’d a Bowl, 

In boozing about ’twas his praise to excell, 

And among Jolly Topers he bore off the Bell. 


And no doubt the last verse with its reference to the 
metamorphosis of Toby Fillpot appealed to the Stafford- 
shire potter : 


His body, when long in the Ground it had lain, 

And Time into Clay had resolv’d it again, 

A Potter found out in its Covert so snug, 

And with part of fat Toby he form’d this brown Jug. 


Who first thought of translating this figure of fun 
into a utilitarian object is not known, but it seems a 
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Fig. II. 
(a) Toby Fillpot mould number “51.” 
(c) Toby Fillpot. 


possibility that the porter-loving John Voyez (c. 1735- 
1800) may have modelled it for the first Ralph Wood of 
Burslem (1716-1772). No sooner created than popular ; 
and popularity launched it upon an endless career of 
variation and transmutation. 

From the generic ale-loving type it began to be 
associated with “characters” in the public eye, and thus 
in a manner became a popular form of caricature imagery. 
In consequence we find Toby jugs representing Harry 
Elwes, a noted toper ; Martha Gunn, the Brighton bath- 
ing woman; Admiral Vernon, who stood up for the 
common sailor; Dr. Johnson, and so on. Or again, it 
was associated with trades and occupations, such as the 
Sailor, the Farrier (a rare type), the Fiddler, or the 
Night Watchman—the sort of people who might be seen 
in the tap-room or bar of the village inn. Some, like 
the “Tithe Pig” Parson, were executed in derision of a 
particularly hated type of grasping clergy ; others were 
caricatures of the drinking parson type—a type delight- 
fully pilloried in the Staffordshire Advertiser, February 
and, 1800: 

“At the sale of an orthodox clergyman’s effects, lately 
deceased, his library was disposed of for three pounds, and 


the liquors in his cellar for two hundred and seventy-six— 
‘The LETTER killeth, but the SPIRIT giveth life’.” 


The earlier Toby jugs were notable for a largeness 
of form and a certain noble simplicity of conception. 
Colours were reticent and quiet, distributed evenly, or 
accented by the flow of a strong colouring glaze stain 
(copper or manganese) in the grooves of the modelling. 
Later examples, whatever other merits they may possess, 
were too often marred by a crude attempt at realism, by 
ugly grimacing expressions, and by the introduction of 
numerous warts, moles, or pimples. What they gained 
in immediate effect, they lost by crudeness. The use of 
an occasional spot, placed judiciously on the face is 
effective : the smothering of the face with warts picked 





STAFFORDSHIRE TOBY JUGS. 
(b) Dr. Johnson, or the Parson. Attributed to Enoch Wood. 


Maker unknown. 


out in strong colour has no more force than the con- 
temporary critic’s contemptuous reference to “‘pimpled 
Hazlitt,”” who was teetotal. It is merely vulgar. 

The collection of Toby jugs belonging to Mr. C. G. 
Stutely, of Norwich, is interesting for the variety of 
treatment of a restricted number of types. Of outstand- 
ing importance is the Ralph Wood Toby, “The Squire” 
(Fig. IA)—I say Ralph Wood because it conforms to the 
Wood style of modelling and is of fine quality, although 
the glaze treatment belongs to an earlier tradition. This 
piece is 10} inches high, thinly potted and light in weight, 
and is covered with a clear transparent glaze stained 
with purple-brown, blue, and apple-green. The pose 
and gesture, and the genial expression are convincingly 
rendered, and the inconsequential way the colouring 
oxides have run, settling into little pools of richer and 
more intense hue in the hollows of the drapery, is quite 
delightful. Indeed, the colour is applied with slap- 
happy freedom. Although naturalistic in treatment, the 
modelling is broad and telling, and shows perfect under- 
standing of the potentialities of glaze and colour. Several 
versions of “The Squire” exist, the chief variation being 
the position of his right hand holding the jug. A late 
XIXth-century model, decorated with enamel colours, 
but with the same curious shaped base, and obviously 
derived from this early model, should be recorded. 
This was made about 1860-1880 or even later. Mr. 
Stutely’s jug may be dated c. 1770, possibly earlier. 

The smaller jug, six inches high (Fig. Is), a sober 
study in browns, blue and yellow, is a well-modelled 
and effective piece. The massed effect of colour, and 
the tonal contrasts of the coat and hat, the brown face, 
and the yellow breeches and white waistcoat, cravat, and 
socks are pleasing. The features of the face are empha- 
sised by conventional tooling, particularly at the corners 
of the eyes and at the side of the nostrils, which serves 
to catch little pools of deeper colour. The compactness 
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Fig. III. 
(b), (d). Pair of Portrait Tobys—John Liston as Paul Pry, c. 1825 


(a), (c), (A). Three Seated Toby Jugs, Staffordshire. 


(e), (f), (g). Three miniature Toby Jugs. 


of form, with the head sunk well into the shoulders, is 
typical of the best Toby jugs, although this swarthy- 
faced and rather irascible gentleman is quite distinctive 
in character. This, too, is a Ralph Wood piece of good 
quality. 

The seated Toby, jug in one hand and a glass in 
the other (Fig. IIA), is a typical Ralph Wood Toby jug, 
and is a fine early piece, 9? inches high, and restrained 
in colour. It is treated in the normal Wood style with 
applied washes of stained glazes. The face is strongly 
modelled, and the little mannerisms of pose, such as the 
lifted little finger of the hand holding the glass, are skil- 
fully rendered. This attractive study in fawns and greys 
is impressed with the mould number “51.” 

The miniature Toby of “Dr. Johnson,” which is 
6? inches high, calls for discussion (Fig. IIs). It is 
understandable that Dr. Johnson should be a figure well 
known to the Staffordshire potters. He was born in 
Lichfield, and did a celebrated “penance” in Uttoxeter 
market place, but in appearance he was totally unlike the 
so-called “Dr. Johnson’’ Toby jugs. One can only 
speculate as to the reason why this well-known type 
(which was made in several sizes) came to be associated 
with the great conversationalist, except that he was, as 
Robert Lynd so aptly put it, “the Emperor of good 
company.” Those who knew Dr. Johnson described 
him as “unwieldy from corpulency,” disfigured with 
scrofula, and as Fanny Burney tells us, given to “almost 
perpetual convulsive movements, either of the hands, 
lips, feet, or knees, and sometimes all together,” like one 
suffering from St. Vitus’s dance. The Toby jug, on the 
other hand, is sprightly and neat in appearance, and in 
spite of the seven painted spots on the face, does not 
suggest a person suffering from infirmity or disease. 


Staffordshire and Sunderland. 
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XIXth century. 


This piece is decorated in a dark slaty green, light green, 
black, blue and red, and is marked underneath in red 
with a decorator’s mark ‘‘25.’’ It may have been made 
by Enoch Wood. 

The “Dr. Johnson” jug is an interesting type of 
some iconographic interest. Sometimes it is known as 
“The Unfrocked Parson”’ when the coat is coloured, or 
when dressed in black as “The Parson.” The latter is 
probably the best title. 

Fig. IIc brings us back to the normal Toby, and is 
interesting for the reticent use of sponged or mottled 
colours on the legs and plinth, and the subtle blending 
of greyed tints enlivened by a fresh primrose yellow. 
It is 9? inches high and of a creamy white earthenware. 
In date it was made during the last years of Thomas 
Whieldon, and possibly by one of his neighbours at 
Lane Delph. 

The Toby tradition started by Ralph Wood I and 
Thomas Whieldon was carried on by the later Woods, 
the Astburys and Pratts of Lane Delph, by Enoch Wood 
of Burslem, by James Neale of Hanley and his successor 
Robert Wilson, Lakin & Poole of Burslem, T. & J. 
Hollins, Josiah Spode, Davenport, Hawley, and others. 
New models were created to meet the increased demand, 
which was no doubt enhanced by subsequent literary 
allusions to the potency of strong drink such as Robert 
Burns’s personification of the spirit of malt liquor—John 
Barleycorn in ““Tam o’Shanter.” The original model of 
Toby Fillpot remained in production over a long period 
of time, and gave rise to many imitations and derivatives. 
Generally these later models were rather heavier in 
weight and less well potted, although individual features 
were often most attractively decorated. We may note, 
for example, the outlining of the mouth and teeth (a 
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Fig. IV. GROUP OF TOBY JUGS SHOWING VARIATIONS OF A TYPE. 
(a), (b), (c), (e), (f). In front, (d), Squat Toby covered with Silver Lustre. XIXth century. 
Centre (c), Pratt type. Extreme left and right (a & f) late examples. 





Fig. V. (a) Dutch Toby inscribed CHARLES VYDIA 1791. (b) “Snuff taker” Standing Toby. Yorkshire with 
Rockingham glaze. Early, XTXth century. (c) ““Toby Fillpot” seated Toby by John)Walton of Burslem, c. 1810. (d) Seated 
Toby with Rockingham glaze. Early XIXth century. (e) Toby Jug with Hat complete. Staffordshire, c. 1790-1800. 
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childish convention) in Fig. IVa, the delightful mono- 
chrome floral spray on the little jug in Fig. IVE, the old 
toper’s flowered waistcoat, VE, or the black, yellow and 


red striped waistcoat of Fig. IlIn. Colour itself gives 
great individuality to otherwise similar pieces. We may 
contrast the ruddy-complexioned Toby in the pale 
cerise-pink coat (IIIA) with the rustic farmer Toby in a 
sober fawn coat (IIIH). This is probably the secret of 
the endless fascination of Toby jugs. No two are alike. 


cherles 
Vue (Q 
{ } 


These variations may indicate different sources of pro- 
duction, although the actual identification of the maker 
is shrouded in obscurity. Some types stand out clearly. 
The “Pratt” type is obvious, both in its rather inept and 
clumsy modelling and in its distinctive palette of colours 
(Fig. [Vc), but it is no more than a type. Pratt wares 
must have been made by many Staffordshire potters as 
well as at factories in other parts of the country. 
Walton’s pronounced style again is not to be denied, 
but he, too, had a host of followers or imitators, such as 
Salt, Hall, and Tittensor. The Walton Toby jug (Fig. 
Vc) has a distinctive twisted handle like that on the 
“Hearty-good-fellow”’ jug in the British Museum. The 
colours on this jug are inclined to chip and the black has 
oxidised and turned dull. 

The seated Toby jug with a base moulded in relief 
with a series of four-petalled flowers has been variously 
attributed (IIIc). It is 9? inches high, and is decorated 
with a rust-red coat, jade-green waistcoat, and a black 
hat. The effect, in fact, is a little crude. The fussy 
treatment of the base is unusual and artistically is not 
comparable to those mounted on simple octagonal 
plinths. R. K. Price, in his Astbury, Whieldon and Ralph 
Wood Figures and Toby Jugs (1922), illustrates a similar 
specimen, of the same size, but with a blue coat, green 
base, and a dark swarthy face. He says that this type 
generally has a very dark face, and may be ascribed to 
Hollins. This would be the firm of T. & J. Hollins, of 
which John Hollins (1759-1855) of Far Green, Hanley, 
was partner. This piece has also been ascribed, without 
I think much justification, to Enoch Wood, whose 
modelling was generally of amuch more competent quality. 

Another type of considerable interest is Fig. IVs, 
which is mounted on a grooved or moulded plinth. 
Again it is of Staffordshire origin, although it cannot be 
ascribed to any particular manufacturer. An important 
feature is the treatment of the back of the seat and handle 
which are decorated with a rosette, spots and scrolls in 
khaki brown. Fig. IVB has a pale salmon-pink coat with 
yellow buttons, pale yellow breeches, and brown hat 
and shoes. It is 9} inches high. 


The miniature Toby jugs in the form of busts of 
John Liston (Figs. IIIs and p) are of particular interest. 
They have been attributed to Enoch Wood (1759-1840) 
of Burslem. They are 4} inches high, and are painted in 
enamel colours. 

John Liston (1776?-1846) was the most celebrated 
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comedian of his time, and his interpretation of the idle, 
interfering hero of John Poole’s comedy, Paul Pry (1825), 
won for him widespread popularity. William Hone, in 
his Everyday Book (1827), parodied his stage character 
admirably in a skittish letter from Paul Pry of Pryory 
Place. Critics hailed him with delight, and the Stafford- 
shire figure-makers made images and chimney ornaments 
of him, although none caught the inimitable quality of 
his acting. Leigh Hunt, in his Autobiography, described 
Liston as “renowned for an exquisitely ridiculous face 
and manner, rich in half-conscious, half-unconscious 
absurdity . . . People longed for his coming back, in 
order that they might dote on his oily, mantling face,” 
and again, ‘‘What a bust was Liston’s! The mouth and 
chin, with the throat under it, hung like an old bag ; 
but the upper part of the head was as fine as possible.” 
These uncommon little Toby jugs give a good notion 
of Liston’s face without drawing attention to his baggy 
throat, or quite catching his “exquisitely ridiculous face 
and manner.” They afford an interesting commentary 
on the popular theatre of the early XIXth century. 
Other standing Toby jugs of “Paul Pry” are knowa. 
No doubt the subject enjoyed considerable popularity. 

Lustred Toby jugs, as the late Conrad Tipping 
pointed out, were made in “immense quantities” in the 
1850’s. “Copper lustre,” he said, ‘on colour is com- 
mon on XIXth-century models, and by 1810 dozens of 
factories were using lustre in every conceivable shape 
and form.”’ Fig. IIIF shows a miniature standing Toby, 
4 inches in height, decorated in copper lustre. Fig. IVp, 
a rather squat Toby, ungainly in pose and form, 5! inches 
high, is covered with silver lustre. It must be stated 
that the use of lustres, unless sparingly applied (and this 
is unfortunately rare), tended to obscure the modelling. 
Form and character, so essential in this class of wares, 
was lost in a glittering maze of high lights and pools of 
inky shadow. But, whatever one may say about it, 
lustre is greatly prized to-day, and no doubt will long be 
collected. 

There is character in the Sunderland or North- 
Country Toby (Fig. IIIc) with its effective palette of blue, 
yellow and black, and the little black fringe of hair over 
the forehead, but it is rather amorphous in form, and 
obviously modelled or shaped for quantity production. 

Rockingham Toby jugs (Figs VB and bD) were glazed 
with a deep lustrous purple-browa which collected in 
dark pools in the hollows of the modelling. ‘The 
Snufftaker” (Fig. VB) is a well-known type which has 
been considered, because of a slight fortuitous resem- 
blance, to represent the American statesman, Benjamin 
Franklin (1706-1790). The seated Rockingham piece 
shows a forceful, well-modelled character. It is 85 
inches high, and is complete with hat. 

An unusual Toby decorated in blue and orange- 
yellow over tin enamel, some ro inches high, is shown 
in Fig. VA. The man sits on a barrel with a bottle 
between his knees, and a flask in his right hand. The 
back end of the barrel has an inscription in blue (Fig. VI). 
In modelling, this Dutch piece does not compare with 
the best of the English Toby jugs, not even those of 
John Walton of Burslem and other later potters, but its 
tender quality of colour is attractive. 

These twenty-four fine Toby jugs reveal the inventive 
powers of the potter and his skill in rendering personality. 
The great Ralph Wood’s hand is to be discerned in- 
dubitably in Figs. Ia, B and IIA, with their magnificent 
characterisation. Enoch Wood’s skill and humour may 
be noted in Figs. IIs and IIIB, p, less certainly perhaps, 
for then the Toby jug had become common property, 
and was being made by a great number of excellent 
potters in Staffordshire and elsewhere. In the hands of 
their successors Toby Fillpot became increasingly popular, 
but degenerated considerably in conception and form. 


TRAVELLER’S 
PLATE 


Silver beaker with knife, fork, spoon, 
pen-knife and marrow scoop. The beaker 
engraved with hunting scenes with 
London hall mark for 1700, maker Charles 
Overing, the large knife, fork and spoon 
by the maker, TT a coronet above. All 
the handles unscrew to fit in a case and 
there is a silver nutmeg grater in the 
handle of the larger knife. 


From the Sir John Noble Collection and 
now in the possession of Messrs. E. T. Biggs 
& Sons, Ltd. 


tions of the XVIIth-century goldsmiths in England 

were the travelling sets, consisting of beaker, knife, 
fork, spoon and condiment or spice box, all contained in a 
shagreen case lined with crimson or green velvet. Though 
they are articles of extreme rarity, it is interesting to note 
that three sets have been seen on the London art market in 
the course of the past two or three years. These sets are often 
termed canteens, a word which suggests a military connec- 
tion, but this is not necessarily the case. It is true that the 
officers of Marlborough’s campaigns carried sets of silver 
plate for their personal use in a small fitted case. Jackson 
(History of English Plate, Vol. 1, p. 244) illustrates such a 
set with London hall mark for 1676 from the collection of 
Earl Fortescue. Amongst the Duke of Wellington’s personal 
effects, now the property of the nation, are two travelling 
sets, one used by the Duke himself, the other taken from 
Napoleon. All these examples are, however, composed of 
distinctly plain pieces appropriate to the conditions of an 
officer’s life on campaign, and can hardly be compared with 
the delicately engraved examples with which I am here 
concerned. 

The set shown in the illustration was possibly intended 
for use on the hunt, but it is dangerous to draw conclusions 
as to the use of an article from the nature of its ornament. 
The engraver was likely to have used any ornament which 
seemed attractive without reference to the ultimate destina- 
tion of the article he was decorating. Even at the end of the 
XVIIth century, the traveller could not rely upon finding 
cutlery or drinking vessels which he would care to make use 
of in the inns and hostelries, and a set of this type was there- 
fore indispensable. While the set illustrated was probably 
intended for a man, similar ones were evidently used by 
ladies, as we are told by the inscription on the set sold by 
Viscount Monck at Christies in March, 1951, and shown by 
Messrs. Biggs of Maidenhead at the Antique Dealers Fair 
in the same year. The inscription runs ‘“‘A Bartlemew 
Fairing sent by His Grace the Duke of Ormond to 
Fridasweed Lady Stephens 1686.” This set was a very 
elegant one of silver gilt, the beaker was engraved with a 
piping figure and birds amid scrolling foliage, while the other 
pieces were engraved with foliage. It may seem surprising 
that so costly an article, worthy of the gift of a Duke, should 
have been obtainable at the Bartholomew Fair at Smithfield, 
but it appears that, after the Restoration, it became a place of 
fashionable resort. 


A MONGST the most attractive of the smaller produc- 








The third of the sets referred to above was acquired for 
the Victoria and Albert Museum ; it is illustrated in the 
Picture Book of Queen Anne Domestic Silver, Plates 1 and 2. 
Though less complete than the other two sets, for it lacks 
both its outer case and its spice box, it is decorated with 
engraving of superlative quality, consisting of cherubs 
within scrolling foliage of the strawberry leaf type which 
was so popular during the closing decades of the XVIIth 
century. 

These travelling sets were not always fully marked. Of 
five sets known to me, only two are fully marked, that 
illustrated, which has London marks for 1700, and another 
sold at Christies in 1912 with London marks for 1691. 
The Monck set and that in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
have maker’s mark only, while the fifth example, which was 
inscribed ‘‘The Guift of the Honoble Lady Tipping April 
ye 15. 1708” was apparently unmarked. A curious feature 
of the marked sets is that the beaker and the fork and 
spoon do not bear the same maker’s mark. The reason for 
this is that the manufacture of spoons and forks had become 
a specialised branch of the silver trade and the vendor of the 
travelling sets, even if he were himself a silversmith and not 
just a retailer, found it more convenient to go to the 
specialist rather than make the accessories himself. We do 
not, of course, know the names of most of the XVIIth- 
century silversmiths, but a few of them are well known to the 
silver collector by their marks. Amongst the best known is 
the spoon and fork maker who used the mark TT under a 
coronet. He must have been one of the leading makers of 
his class, and the chances are that any well made, finely 
engraved spoon or fork with trifid end or with detachable 
cylindrical handles dating from the last two or three decades 
of the XVIIth century will be found to bear his mark. 

He made the knife, fork and spoon of the set illustrated 
and also of that in the Victoria and Albert Museum ; and he 
is represented by a number of other very finely decorated 
spoons and forks, all probably from travelling sets, in the 
same Museum. The beaker illustrated has the maker’s 
mark of Charles Overing. The small knife and the marrow 
scoop are not en suite with the rest of the set and have other 
maker’s marks. They may have been added subsequently 


to replace missing pieces, but it is more likely that the 
original vendor composed the set from stock without regard 
to the marks which were, after all, of but slight interest to the 
purchaser other than as a guarantee of the standard of the 
M. A. Q. 


metal used. 
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Fig. I. 


BRIEF survey of contemporary Dutch painting 

implies an intricate task. National and international 

currents are strangely mixed, and our country, 
however small, is far from being homogeneous. Thus the 
south, for example, is predominantly Catholic, in spirit 
more akin to our Flemish neighbours, differing distinctly 
also in its aesthetic approach from the north. Art 
life is largely centred in the major towns of Amsterdam, 
The Hague and Rotterdam, but each of these has its own 
cultural climate, and reputations are often local rather than 
national. Furthermore, individualism is a well-known 
Dutch trait, both for good and for bad; and so one is 
bound to enumerate separate manifestations rather than 
general trends, individuals rather than schools. Finally, 
pleasing minor talents are abundant, all too abundant—in 
fact, the problem of over-production and under-consump- 
tion being acute—whereas outstanding figures are somewhat 
scarce. But this observation probably holds good for most 
countries at the present moment. 

The last comprehensive school in Holland was that of 
impressionism, which in these moist and clouded lowlands 
took on quite different aspects from that luministic and 
charmingly rationalised art-form known as French impres- 
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Portrait of Dr. Wibaut by J. Sluyters. 


sionism. Certain Dutch impressionists, notably the woman 
painter Suze Robertson (d.1922) and the vehement George 
Hendrick Breitner (d.1923) may be taken as forerunners of 
the expressionist movement. The same can be said of work 
done at Nuenen by Van Gogh, before he left for Antwerp, 
Paris and Southern France; his palette at that time was 
sombre and extremely dark. In passing, it may be men- 
tioned that Brietner and Van Gogh were in touch with one 
another in 1882. The influence of Van Gogh’s colourful 
art only made itself felt at a much later date, showing itself 
for the first time in our country in certain landscapes by 
Jan Sluyters. 

This veteran artist, now in his seventies, replaced 
Brietner as the most striking and influential personality for 
many years. Having won the Prix-de-Rome, Sluyters 
worked for a short time as a young man in Paris, assimilating 
first Lautrec (1906), next Van Gogh (1909) and finally 
fauvism and the early stage of cubism. It was primarily 
he who revealed to the Dutch the modern movement. His 
was an exuberant, prolific and changeable nature, and highly 
experimental early works caused a good deal of excitement. 
Having sown his wild oats, Sluyters settled down and became 
a renowned Amsterdam portrait painter, in much the same 
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Fig. II. 


Oil Cans, by Charley Toorop. 


way as Augustus John did in London. He has often been 
compared to Van Dougen, but his production of the last 
twenty years is less critical in outlook, less direct in statement, 
and more traditionally balanced in style ; since the last war 
he dwells with preference on the homely, poetic and blithe 
aspects of life. Although unequal, as might be expected 
from so versatile an artist, Sluyters never lost his mastery 
of the brush. his gift for ostentatious colouring and his 
pictorial joie de vivre down to this very day. 

At one time, about 1916, he was related to a group of 
artists known as the School of Bergen, working as they did 
in that village in the province of North Holland. The 
brothers Wiegman belonged to this colony. Leo Gestel and 
others often stayed at Bergen. They were acquainted with 
the work of Cézanne, first brought to our country by the 
painter Conrad Kickert at a large Amsterdam exhibition in 
1911 ; but were influenced more directly by the Frenchman 
Le Fauconnier, who spent the years of the First World War 
in Holland. Le Fauconnier’s romantic, non-abstracted 
cubism at that time appealed stronger to the Teutonic spirit 
of the Lowlands than did Cézanne’s constructive clarity. The 
aims of the Bergen School were, and in many ways still are, 
most ably demonstrated by Piet Wiegman’s mature and grave 
paintings, warm and dusky in colouring. 

At later dates the Dutch expressionistic and romantic 
tendencies were stimulated both from the east and from the 
immediate south, although the Central-European influence 
remained very localized. During a health-stay at Davos 
(1918) Jan Wiegers associated with Kirchner and brought 
back the stringent glamour of German expressionism to 
our country, establishing a small school of sympathising 
artists in the north-eastern town of Groningen. Wiegers 
has stuck to his principles ever since, boldly simplifying 
form and heightening colour to a harsh yet poetic pitch. 

The stimulus received from our southern neighbours, 
particularly so from Permeke, was more widespread. Flem- 
ish affinities appear in the art of Herman Kruyder (d.1935), 
Leo Gestel (d. 1941), and Hendrik Chabot (d.1949). Of these 
the first mentioned, a man of great imaginative power, 
though not comparable with Van Gogh in sureness of means 
and universality of spirit, yet in some respects resembles the 
painter of the Cypresses and the Ravine. Some of Kruyder’s 
pictures have a dream-like, tranquil quality, but others 
resemble aggressive nightmares. His was a pathological 


case, but I am inclined to think he was our richest, most 
expressive colourist since Van Gogh. His influence is 


negligible and he has never fully been accepted by the 
general public. 

As to Chabot, who died only a few years ago, he counted 
as the ‘‘Dutch Permeke,” because of his rural subjects, his 
emphatic statement, his gift of emotional appeal. Actually, 
he commenced in this trend before he became acquainted 
with the work of the Flemish expressionists, being, moreover, 
more ethically minded than Permeke and less free in his 
handling of paint. The plastic solidity of his shapes recalls 
the fact that he distinguished himself as a sculptor. Chabot 
was the one and only Netherlandish artist who depicted the 
miseries of war and occupation—in particular, the sad fate 
of the Jews. 

The cubistic tendencies mentioned above in connection 
with Sluyters and the Bergen School were developed along 
completely different lines by certain painters who, together: 
with architects and interior designers like Oud and Rietveld, 
in 1917 founded the clearly defined movement De Sty! 
(‘The Style’’), actually the name of a periodical edited by 
Van Doesburg. The Style was the specific Dutch contribu 
tion to cubism and abstract art internationally—our one and 
only contribution in the XXth century so far. But for 
Mondriaan, its influence might have been confined to the 
realm of architecture. As things happened, Piet Mondriaan 
lived first in Paris and later in New York (d.1944), gaining 
international recognition in the years preceding his death. 
If his @uvre as a whole appears more significant, in all its 
restrictions more spiritually vital than that of Van der Leck, 
the last named was the greater painter at the outset, and his 
steady development from naturalism to abstraction, during 
the period 1908 till about 1918, should be considered quite 
as important. Less gifted pictorially, Theo van Doesburg 
seems to have been primarily the able spokesman and 
organiser of this small but telling movement. 

Reacting violently against threadbare romanticism and 
the dangers of a muddy, slovenly palette, these artists set out 
to cleanse painting from all excesses of individualistic emotion 
and vain virtuosity. In attaining their ends they may have 
crossed the border-line of life or of art-—-Mondriaan seems 
a spirit rather than a man—-but they nevertheless produced 
beautiful works, and these had a refreshing influence, making 
for purity and clarity of mind, for economy and exactness of 
means. 

They concentrated on the elements of painting as 
such and came to reject all features which appeared 
superfluous, admitting in the end the use only of straight 
lines, flat planes, and the primary colours, with the addition 
of white and black. It may seem a hazardous, if not an 
impossible, undertaking to project a delicate inward vision 
in a bare, rigid and Calvinistic framework such as this ; 
yet these XXth-century iconoclasts succeeded. In con- 
tradistinction to Mondriaan, Van der Leck, however, was 
completely abstract only for a short period he returned once 
more to nature, but stylises his subject to an extent which 
makes recognition difficult. 

The danger of impoverishment of the imaginative factor 
in the efforts of the Style appears too obvious to require 
emphasising. This art, moreover, can hardly be repeated, 
since Van der Leck and Mondriaan would seem to have 
said all there was to say. Our younger experimental artists 
aim at pure expression rather than pure construction, and 
have discarded the ideal of geometric perfection as an 
enchanting Utopia. Of these, Piet Ouborg, showing an 
instinctive symbolic awareness as well as variety of complex 
invention, appears to me the most significant. Karel 
Appel, a younger man, is more limited but very much alive. 
Jacob Nanninga’s work has an introspect, sensitive quality, 
and Frieda Hunziker’s solid structures rarely lack rhythmic 
force and freedom. 

The constructive elements are stressed more strongly 
both by Geer van Velde and by Toon Kelder. Space and light 
are the essential elements in the serene compositions of that 
patient craftsman Geer van Velde, who lives in Paris and 
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Fig. III. The Loaves from Sweden 


by Chabot. 


was friendly with Bonnard; Kelder, once a sensuous, 
accomplished painter in a more or less romantic strain, 
submitted his art to a process of drastic purification in recent 
years. He sometimes exploits mechanistic shapes in a very 
personal way, and excels in rigorously beautiful iron-wire 
sculptures. 

It goes without saying that in our country, with its age- 
long tradition of realism—at its worst the detailed, laboured, 
stereoscopic cherry-to-be-picked-by-the-bird realism, at its 
best that of Hobbema and Pieter de Hoogh—such manifesta- 
tions of the ultra-modern spirit caused inevitable reactions. 
Before the last war these reactions took the form of a definite 
challenge, in the work of a number of gifted artists collec- 
tively known as Neo-Realists. This movement, coinciding, 
to some extent, with that international drift labelled Neue 
Sachlichkeit, appeared quite convincing at the outset, but 
seems to have lost its impetus since the war. Solid, meticul- 
ous craftmanship was the paramount aim, but the mood 
expressed was frequently negative or destructive. The 
public, however, in its joy of recognising once more the 
bird-and-cherry ideal, evidently never tasted the bitterness 
of the cherry. 

Actually, this realism was initially of a modern, experi- 
mental nature ; Hynckes, one of the members of the group, 
commenced his career as a fanatical cubist, Willink was 
influenced first by Léger and then by Chirico. The earlier 
still-lifes which Hynckes painted displayed a passion for 
nails, ropes, skulls, dead wood and bricks, in fact, for every- 
thing suggestive of pain, torture and death ; they were done 
with the inexorable precision of a sharp flashlight-photograph 
combined with a certain austerity and dignity of style. 
Willink had the same scientific exactness, less ruthless and 
more nostalgic in outlook. His romantic landscapes with 
weathered statues and burning distances—all this preceded 
the outbreak of war—suggested rather the mental thrill of 
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life than its emotional content. As time passed, and the 
mood softened, Willink’s clever work became more and 
more biedermeier. 

The most significant painter of the group is probably 
Pyke Koch, who treated sordid subjects in a boldly academic, 
monumental manner, slightly reminiscent of Carravagio 
and De la Tour; but he has not exhibited for years, and I 
am not au fait with his recent development. More important 
and positive is Charley Toorop’s contribution to a modern 
form of realism. 

But the compelling work of this woman-painter, who 
never belonged to the group referred to, should rather be 
seen as a blend between the expressionistic and the realistic, 
with traces showing of her admiration for Léger, Van der 
Leck and Mondriaan. Although she did not always succeed 
in reconciling her expressionistic beginnings with the super- 
imposed stages of later developments, her largeness of vision 
and methodic power of statement are often very remarkable. 
Her art is entirely Dutch in its heavy-handed, scrupulous 
honesty, spurning the gracious and the erudite, and recalling 
one side to Van Gogh’s many-sided art. Social interests are 
apparent in some of her impressive figure compositions as in 
those of Chabot. 

During the last year or so there has been renewed talk of a 
realist revival, certain new groups having formed themselves 
in Amsterdam and The Hague. But these painters, for 
example, the spirited, lyrical Jan van Heel and the modest 
intimist Kees Andrea, are by no means realists in the ortho- 
dox sense. 

Their acceptance of this term simply implies that 
they wish to make a stand against intellectualism and 
abstraction, and their work does not differ essentially from 
that of other artists who make no claim to any creed whatso- 
ever—deserving artists like Margaretta Feuerstein, Jan van 
Herwynen and Kees Verwey, to mention a few. 








R. EGON’S earliest pictures, or at least the earliest 
known to the present writer, were abstractions 
suggestive of organic forms. Suggestive, many of 
them, vaguely, of marine vegetation, they are rich and subtle 
in colour and texture, and are painted in a technique of 
scumbles and glazes which is elaborate by modern standards. 
An interest in the technique of different media is apparent 
in all Mr. Egon’s work—it is very evident in his use of the 
various media which he employs in his drawings, for example 
—and it is, perhaps, the development of a technique in oil- 
paint capable of rich and varied effects of colour and texture 
that is the chief interest of these early abstractions ; as far, 
that is to say, as the more technical side of the pictures is 
concerned. The underlying theme of organic growth and 
life as an artistic subject, treated abstractly, is too large a 
problem to be discussed in a short survey of the artist’s 
work, although it remains one of his predominant interests. 
Certainly the weakness of these pictures is a tendency to 
lack unity. There is balance and proportion of colour and 
even of formal design, but it is the balance and proportion 
of a part rather than a whole : there is a disturbing suggestion 
that there is no reason why the design should have ended 
just there and not been continued outwards indefinitely. 
From these early pictures it might be supposed that the 
artist had a strong bias towards the painterly, that his natural 
means of expression would be colour and the handling of 
paint, and that drawing would mean comparatively little to 
him. But this is far from the case, or at least the case is far 
more complicated. For Mr. Egon has since shown con- 
siderable aptitude for expressing character and emotion by 
means of representational drawing. Let us consider first 
the pen drawings made during a visit to Greece. These 
are executed in bold, broad strokes of the pen in black ink 
on white paper. They vary in the degree to which they are 
worked up, but rather, it would seem, on account of the 
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Fig. I. Famine in Athens (Oil on Panel, 48 » 60 in.), 
1950. Centre Panel of War Memorial for Greece. 


Collection H.M. The King of the Hellenes. 


conditions under which they were made than from any 
deliberate intention on their author’s part to vary his 
technique. It is a downright method of drawing, not readily 
lending itself to subtleties or nuances of statement, and yet 
how sensitive a portrayal of individual character the artist 
has achieved by its means in these pathetic heads of peasant 
refugees from Epirus and these terrifying portraits of 
fanatical communist prisoners. 

The Greek pen-portraits show Mr. Egon’s skill in 
portraying the character of a subject before his eyes. But 
his work on a memorial to the Greek effort in the war, 
undertaken as a result of his visit, reveals a further capacity 
as adraughtsman. Only one of the pictures of the memorial 
was executed, although 
studies for a second 
exist. It is the ‘‘Fam- 
ine in Athens,” and 
symbolises rather than 
describes the tragedy 
of the famine. There 
is no attempt to indi- 
cate even summarily 
the topographical set- 
ting, nor is the tragedy 
expressed in a number 
of incidents of pathos 
or horror, as in so many 
histories of the past. 
The picture consists of 


Fig. II. Study for kneel- 
ing figure in Famine in 
Athens, 1950. 
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Fig. III. The Agony in the Garden. 
Oil on Panel, 48 = 60in. 1951. 


a number of reclining figures of the dead or dying and one 
kneeling figure of a woman with arms outstretched in ultimate 
and hopeless sorrow. There are drawings from the model 
for all the figures. The transmutation of these studies of 
the model in the studio into the figures of his picture reveal 
Mr. Egon’s further capacity as a draughtsman. It is the 
power of taking the seen model, with all the sensitiveness and 
firmness of construction which study from the life can give, 
and recreating from him a convincing character in the artist’s 
imaginary subject and it is a power without which no good 
figure-painting can be done. A comparison of the kneeling 
woman in the ‘‘ Famine in Athens” with the beautiful 
drawing of a girl which is a study for it gives the measure of 
Mr. Egon’s capability in this respect. 

As has been stated, the other pictures of the Greek 
memorial were not carried out, but one other picture of this 
kind has been painted by Mr. Egon since the ‘‘Famine,”’ 
namely, an ‘‘Agony in the Garden.”’ Its style is similar in 
most respects to that of the Greek picture, but it is more 
colourful. Whether fuller colour is a gain in this very 
austere style of picture it is hard to judge, and in any case an 
opinion at this stage would be merely personal and therefore 
valueless. 

The discussion of the ‘‘Famine in Athens” has so far 
been limited to the artist’s abilities as a draughtsman by 
way of contrast with the early abstractions. For accuracy’s 
sake it should, however, be noted that the picture, although 
tending to monochrone, is rich in texture and appears to be 
painted, like the early abstractions, in a technique complex 
for modern times. Furthermore, neither the ‘‘Famine”’ nor 
the ‘Agony in the Garden” is a picture to which the classifica- 
tions painterly and draughtsmanlike can happily be applied. 
The point is that Mr. Egon has revealed, since his early 
work, gifts disturbing for those who find satisfaction in 
precise classifications, gifts reminiscent of the Florentine 
and Raphaelesque attitude io figure-painting rather than to 
that of the Venetian high renaissance. The interest in the 
resources of oil paint, as such, as a means of expression 
remains, but there is added to it a previously undetectable 
gift for imaginative figure-drawing based upon the model. 

From, at latest, the period of the drawings made in Greece 
Mr. Egon has also produced a large number of portrait- 
drawings in chalk on prepared tinted paper. The variety of 
technique illustrates in its own fashion that interest in the 
craft of his profession which has already been commented 
upon in relation to his oil painting. The facility of draughts- 
manship is self-apparent. The portraits, however, in con- 
trast to the Greek pen-drawings, are for the most part very 
delicate in handling, resembling, many of them, in their 
general effect, drawings in silverpoint. This quality and the 
fact that in many of them, portraits of women and children, 
the charm of the subject has been fully recognised may veil 
at a first glance the sense of form and character which underlay 
their superficial attractiveness. 
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Fig. IV. 
Miss 
Virginia 
Fairfax. 
Black and 
White 
Chalk on 
grey 
prepared 
paper. 
1952. 


Fig. V. W. Somerset 
Maughan. Charcoal 
on red paper. 1951. 





A study of Mr. Egon’s work shows clearly that drawing 
comes to him naturally and easily. He is the type of artist 
to whom drawing is as natural a method of expression, as 
easy a method of description, as speech. This gift is rare ; 
to many artists the ability to draw has painfully to be 
acquired as a necessary part of their craftsmanship. To 
those who possess the gift, therefore, there is the temptation 
to rely simply on their rare dexterity as sufficient in itself, 
simply to make again and again some skilful, and therefore 
superficially attractive, statement of the obvious. The 
serious artist who is gifted with technical dexterity overcomes 
the danger in a variety of ways. One way is for the artist, 
once he has mastered a complex technique, to simplify it : 
this is a way noticeable in the development of many of the 
great masters. To pass into the realm of conjecture, there 
seem indications in Mr. Egon’s drawings that the danger of 
his skill is apparent to him, how consciously it would be 
impossible even to guess, and that he is adopting this way of 
meeting it. One of his latest chalk-drawings, the portrait 
of Miss Virginia Fairfax, is more austere in its general 
conception, more exact in its touch and precise in its delinea- 
tion of form than has been general in his work of this kind. 
It is at least tempting to see in the change a fight against the 
danger of superficiality inherent in a natural technical 
dexterity. 

Mr. Egon has the talents needed for the painting of 
histories and in combining this figure-painting with portrait- 
drawing he is following a very illustrious tradition. His 
figure-pictures, moreover, are no mere resuscitation of a 
past fashion, nor are they an eccentricity divorced from the 
spirit of his own day. The absence from them of all topo- 
graphical or dramatic anecdotes reflects the same taste which 
has had its extreme manifestation in abstract art. It may be, 
therefore, that it is in this style that the artist’s future 
development lies. But there are other possibilities. Besides 
the ‘‘organic”’ abstractions, Mr. Egon has produced at least 
one of a more geometric kind, the ‘* Painting on the Subject 
of Electronics.”” Whereas the former were concerned with 
the biological conception of nature, this is concerned with the 
physicist’s conception. But, as has been stated, a discus- 
sion of the subject of these pictures is outside the purpose 
of this article, nor in any case would the present writer be 
qualified to discuss it. What concerns us is that in the 
picture on the subject of electronics the artist has evolved a 
more structural, linear, draughtsmanly kind of abstraction. 
It may be that Mr. Egon may return from his representa- 
tional work, his mind enriched and his hand practised and 
disciplined thereby, to some development of abstract 
painting. 





SECRET COMPARTMENTS 





fascination as do secret passages and chambers in old 
buildings, or rock caverns. 
eminently practical use in the past. 
Before the days of safes and banks, the more ingenious 
secret compartments in furniture and the recesses carefully 
concealed behind panelling in old houses, were used for 
storage of valuables. The recesses and small chambers 
constructed in the thickness of walls were doubtless for 
hiding plate and other bulky treasures during turbulent times, 
and the smaller drawers in furniture for jewellery, money 
and documents. Indeed, the narrow upright sliding boxes 
concealed behind the pilasters flanking the centre cupboard 
in XVIIIth-century fall-front bureaux are usually known as 
document drawers. However, they are such normal and 
easily discovered features that it is difficult to believe that 
they afforded much security and it seems likely that they 
soon became nothing more than a fashion, which was con- 
tinued throughout the XVIIIth century, largely as a ‘‘blind”’ 
for much better concealed compartments in the same 
furniture. 
English oak furniture of the XVIth and early XVIIth 
century sometimes contains crude and easily discovered 
secret compartments. It was the Restoration, however, 


G tesa compartments in furniture possess the same 


All were often put to 


by 


Jonathan Lee 


Fig. I. An Italian cabinet of the 
XVIth century and the school of 
Genoa. Flap and door panels 
veneered with burry butt walnut. 


with the change of furniture making from joinery methods 
to the more refined cabinet making and particularly the 
increased usage of thin-sided dovetailed drawers which came 
with it, which gave the fillip to construction of secret com 
partments in good-quality furniture. 

William and Mary fall-front scrutoirs almost invariably 
contain nests of boxes behind the small drawers in their 
fitted interiors. Queen Anne and early Georgian bureaux, 
in addition to the aforementioned upright document drawers, 
sometimes have ingeniously hidden boxes or drawers behind 
the beautifully constructed small drawers under the stationery 
pigeon-holes. Perhaps their best hidden secrets are the 
small compartments which sometimes exist behind the 
loper boxings and which are only found by removing the 
first long drawer, or diving into the back of the bureau well 
and searching for the actuating spring or drop-pin. Later 
Georgian bureaux, whilst retaining these earlier features, 
often have additional small drawers concealed behind 
ornamental apron pieces of stationery pigeon-holes. Con- 
cealed compartments were not confined to writing cabinets in 
XVIIIth-century England, for they are found in many 
varieties of cabinet furniture right down the scale to dressing 
cases and jewel-caskets. The high standard of craft skill 
during the Georgian period, together with the then fashion- 
able mahogany, which has the strength and close grain 
necessary to allow for constructing dovetailed compartments 
1 in. in thickness or less, made construction of minute 
compartments a feasible proposition to skilled men. In one 
way this high standard mitigated against successful conceal- 
ment, because unless there were architectural compositions 
included in the furniture decoration, it is usually fairly easy 
to discover hidden compartments by checking measurements. 

On the Continent, where architectural cabinets of extreme 
richness achieved large-scale popularity at an earlier date 
than in England, and where full utilisation of space was 
commonly sacrificed to carved ornament, larger hidden 
compartments were easier to construct and more difficult to 
find. This was particularly so because visible parts, though 
often magnificent in conception and well finished, were not 
matched in fineness of quality by the hidden parts, which 
were often crude and wasteful of space. An example which 
shows this is the richly carved Italian cabinet illustrated. It 
dates from the XVIth century and is 65 in. high, 32 in. wide 
and 16 in. deep overall. Probably of the Genoese school, 
it is made from Italian walnut throughout, and as Figs. I and 
II show, it has the door, fall-flap and drawer panels covered 
with burry butt veneer. The angles, frieze and lopers are 
elaborately carved with the grotesque figures fashionable in 
the period. The cabinet is patinated a rich dark bronze 
colour, which shows to perfection the gilt bronze handles 
and classical figures in the niches. 
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Fig. 


Fig. IV. Shows some of the secret boxes which flank the drawers in 
the inner cupboards and the large well in the case of the upper cabinet. 


II. 


of the cabinet, the drawers and 
cupboards 
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The elaborate interior 


Fig. III. 
drawer behind the cartouche of 
the frieze is disclosed. 


An ingenious secret 


with gilt bronze 


mounts. 


The carved figures on the pilasters form continuous 
strips, each cut from a single length of walnut and the 
sliding lopers have their interesting and virile equestrian 
grotesques carved from the solid. The heads of the horse- 
men support the heavy fall front. The three interior niches 
are situated in panels which actually are doors; behind each 
are three drawers. The statuettes form handles to the doors. 
Neither the nine drawers behind the doors nor the “‘step”’ 
plinth drawer below, nor the pedimented drawer above the 
centre compartment, shown partially open in Fig. III, 
can rank as secret, but there are fourteen more compartments 
in this cabinet which fully merit the title. 

When the three drawers in the centre cupboard are 
withdrawn and a hand inserted into one of the vacant com- 
partments, the whole box cabinet can be removed, as show 
in Fig. IV. This operation exposes to view three walnut 
boxes, resting on ledges left and right of the compartment, 
normally concealed behind the carved pilaster figures. These 
six boxes are withdrawn sideways towards the centre, as 
shown in Fig. IV. There are six more small boxes hidden 
in like manner, three to left of the drawers in the small 
left-hand cupboard and three to right of the similar right- 
hand drawers. 

The three panels in line above the fall flap, form fronts 
of two drawers. The two left-hand panels are the facing of 
the larger drawer. When it is removed, the largest secret 
compartment, a well, is disclosed. It occupies the whole 
interior plinth of the upper cabinet. The close-fitting 
cover of this well has been removed in Fig. IV. 

The most ingeniously concealed hiding-place is in the 
cabinet frieze. This contains two drawers, each with three- 
panel fronts, divided by two carved bambocci serving as 
handles. After removing the right-hand drawer, the 
central cartouche, separating the drawers, is slid sideways to 
the right, and another walnut drawer can then be pulled 
forward from concealment, as shown in Fig. III. 





Fig. I. Plate decorated in 

underglaze blue with a 

pheasant and the crest of 
Peers. 1731. 


Royal Scottish Museum. 





CHINESE ARMORIAL PORCELAIN FOR THE 


BRITISH MARKET 


HE most historically interesting of all the Chinese 
"T porcelain made for the Western market during the 

XVIIIth century are the dinner, tea, and coffee services 
decorated with European coats of arms. 

Until comparatively recently this class of ware was 
commonly credited to the small factory at Lowestoft which 
flourished between 1757 and 1802. While some believed 
that it was both made and decorated there, a still larger 
number appear to have held the view that, although the 
porcelain might be Chinese, Lowestoft alone was responsible 
for its decoration. It is strange that such popular fallacies 
should have persisted for so long, for no true hard paste 
porcelain was made at Lowestoft and comparatively little 
Chinese porcelain was ever decorated there. Moreover, 
not only do many of the armorial bearings themselves 
antedate by half a century the foundation of the Suffolk 
factory, but invoices and bills of lading still exist to prove 
that armorial services were being supplied from China during 
the first half of the XVIIIth century. 

There is no doubt that the ware itself was made at King- 
techen, and that, at first, most of it was also decorated there. 
The orders, however, were transmitted through Canton and 
when, in 1715, a factory was opened there by the East 
India Company, this became the principal and, after 1757, 
the only port of Chinese foreign trade. Since the porcelain 


BY W. CYRIL WALLIS 
was shipped from Canton, it was obviously convenient for 
the decorations to be executed at the workshops there. 

Altogether over a thousand services decorated with 
British coats of arms are known to have been made in China, 
and most of these can be traced to officials of the East India 
Company who doubtless ordered them through the 
Company’s agent in Canton. Services were likewise pro- 
duced for other countries with Ezst Indian possessions, such 
as Holland and Portugal. In France the name “‘porcelaine 
des Indes” given to this ware clearly indicates its origin. 
During the latter half of the XVIIIth century attempts were 
made by some of the English porcelain factories to copy the 
style of the Chinese armorial ware. At least nine services of 
this kind are known to have been made at Worcester prior 
to the year 1800, and very few appear to have been made in 
China after that time. 

Speaking generally, the painters of Canton acquitted 
themselves well in the rendering of the heraldic designs in 
spite of the fact that, not infrequently, all they had to copy 
was an engraved book plate in which the various tinctures 
or colours were indicated by lines or dots. It was inevitable, 
therefore, that errors of a more or less serious nature should 
occasionally occur. There is, for instance, the service 
belonging to the Guernsey family of Andros on which the 
artist, taking the words “‘red,” “blue” and “‘green” to be 
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Fig. II. 


Plate decorated in colours and gold with the arms and 
crest of Peers. 1731. Royal Scottish Museum. 








Fig. IV. Plate decorated with the arms of Monro of Foulis. 
Scottish Museum. 


Royal 


part of the decoration, copied them exactly as written. On 
another service the words ‘“These are the arms of myself and 
my wife” occur neatly inscribed under each coat of arms. 
Armorial china can be of immense value for the study of 
other Chinese porcelains of the XVIIIth century. A few 
pieces are actually dated, and the dates of others can be 
calculated within a few years from the alliances and quarter- 
ings depicted. The arms themselves are usually supple- 
mented by ornamental motives, and these can provide useful 
criteria for the dating of services bearing similar decoration. 
In such motives European influence becomes increasingly 
apparent until, by the end of the XVIIIth century, there 
remains little beyond the paste and glaze to indicate the 
Oriental origin of the ware. As regards colouring, the 


earliest examples, dating from the latter part of the reign 
of K’ang Hsi (1660-1722), are decorated in underglaze blue, 
but later, usually in famille verte or famille rose enamels, or in 
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Fig. III. 
of Chatham, and those of his Wife. 


Plate decorated with the arms of William Pitt, first Earl 
1773. Royal Scottish Museum. 


a combination of the two last-named. By the time of the 
Emperor Yung Chéng (1723-35), the full palette of the 
famille rose, with its characteristic pink enamel derived from 
gold, is employed. 

The collection of Chinese armorial porcelain in the 
Royal Scottish Museum, comprising pieces from some fifty 
services, is a fairly representative one. Among these are four 
which may be considered to be of sufficient interest as to 
demand special notice. 

The British Museum possess two invoices addressed to 
Charles Peers from Canton, dated respectively November 
and December, 1731. The latter, dated December roth, 
reads : “‘Invoice of two Chests of China Ware laden on board 
the Ship Harrison, Capt. Samuel Martin, Commander, 
bound to the Port of London and consigned to Charles 
Peers, Esq.” There then follows a list of 524 pieces of china, 
of which 312 are plates and 56 dishes, the remainder being 
mugs, sauceboats, bowls, salts, ewers, and salvers. The 
price charged is 228 taels, a sum equivalent to about £76. 

A plate from each of the services referred to in these 
invoices was presented by Mr. (now Sir) Charles Peers to 
the Royal Scottish Museum in 1923. One of them is painted 
in underglaze blue with a pheasant on a rock amid bamboos 
and flowering plants, while on the rim is the family crest, 
a demi griffin (Fig. I). The other plate, decorated in enamel 
colours and gold, bears the arms of the Peers family 
surrounded by a border of key-fret diaper interrupted by 
four panels, three containing flower sprays and the fourth 
the griffin crest. (Fig. II). 

A recent bequest made by General Sir W. Pitt-Taylor 
consists of a number of plates and dishes from a service 
made for William Pitt, first Earl of Chatham, probably in 
1773. This service, decorated in famille rose enamels and 
gold, was presented to him by John Bradby Blake, the 
naturalist, who was the agent of the Honourable East India 
Company at Calcutta. Each piece bears the Earl’s arms and 
those of his wife Hester, with a lion and stag as supporters. 
Below is the motto BENIGNO NUMINE and, on the rim, 
the Chatham crest, a stork with a cabled anchor. (Fig. III.) 

An unusual feature of this service is that two coronets are 
shown, an earl’s coronet over the husband’s arms and a 
baroness’s coronet over those of his wife, the only daughter 
of Sir Richard Grenville, whom he married in 1754. The 
explanation for this is to be found in the fact that Pitt, after 
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Fig. V. Cup and saucer decorated with the arms of Crawfurd of Auchinames and Crosbie. Period of Young Ching. (1723-35.) 
Royal Scottish Museum. 


his first Administration, declined a peerage, but accepted a 
barony for his wife who thereby became Baroness of 
Chatham. When, subsequently, Pitt was created Earl of 
Chatham in 1766, his wife retained her former dignity in 
her own right. 

Among a number of pieces from services ordered by 
Scottish families is the plate made for Monro of Foulis 
illustrated in Fig. IV. This is decorated in famille verte 
enamels with a solitary touch of famille rose pink introduced 
in the ribbon of the arms. In the centre is a view of Foulis 
Castle, the family seat in Ross-shire, and on the rim are 
shipping scenes and buildings indicating the point of 
departure, the voyage, and the destination of the service. 
Above is the family crest, an eagle’s head erased and, below, 
the motto ‘‘DREAD GOD.” 





The Museum is fortunate in possessing what Dr. G. C. 
Williamson in his The Book of Famille Rose describes as 
‘perhaps the rarest armorial cup and saucer known.” Of 
fine egg-shell porcelain, this has leaf decoration so delicately 
incised under the glaze as to be visible only by transmitted 
light, and it is painted in colours and gold with medallions 
containing peach and peony sprays and dragons reserved on 
a canary-yellow ground relieved by scrollwork in red. 
The deep border of conventional floral pattern on both cup 
and saucer bears the arms and crest of Craufurd of Auchi- 
names and Crosbie, Ayrshire—a stag’s head erased with a 
cross crosslet fitchée between the antlers. On the ribbon 
below is the motto TUTUM TE ROBORE REDDAM, the 
rendering of which has presented some difficulty to one 
obviously unfamiliar with the Western script. (Fig. V.) 








The Editor, APoLLo Magazine. 


Sir, 

In the article “Mahogany Furniture, Part III,” published in 
your February issue, the writer compares an “English” cabinet 
(Fig. VI) with a French cabinet (Fig. VII), both circa 1800, and 
remarks that “‘the similarity between the two pieces is striking.” 

It seems more striking that both are Continental. The cabinet 
illustrated in Fig. VI, whilst it has none of the characteristics of 
English furniture of 1800, has all those of Continental work. I 
should have said that this piece must be Dutch or German 
(Biedermeier), probably about 1815 in date. It is, of course, just 
possible that it is an extremely rare example of English cabinet- 
making—a faithful copy of a foreign piece. But without an oppor- 
tunity to examine details not apparent in a photograph (the dovetails, 
hinging, and, in this piece, the mouldings to the door panels) it is not 
possible to say with certainty. Nevertheless, the comparison, as it 
stands, may well confuse students of furniture who wish to learn to 
distinguish between English and Continental styles, and it would be 
interesting if the writer would say that the details mentioned above 
are, in fact, in the distinctive English manner. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. S. TImMeEweLt. 


3, Moore Street, 
eS 


May 28th, 1831. 
Dear Sir, 

I have read of the attack upon you with the greatest distress but of 
your gallant defence and conduct with admiration. 

You broke your cane sword. I send you a rough one to replace it 
which I have had by me for many years. It has no merit unless you find 
in its having been my trusty companion. I trust you may never have 
occasion to use it or if you have that it will not fail you. Hoping to 
hear of your very best recovery 


Phoenix Pk. 


I remain Dear Sir 
Faithfully yours, 
Major Carter. ANGLESEY. 
P.S. I also send a handy little double barrel pistol. 


The pistol referred to is a small double-barrelled flint-lock pistol 
about 5 inches long made by Joseph Egg of No. 1, Piccadilly, whose 
name appears on the side and the address on top of the first barrel. 
The barrels are rifled and screw off by means of a bullet mould. The 
trigger folds into the piece and emerges when the pistol is at half cock, 
a small handle opens the breech to the second barrel and there is a 
safety catch operating at half cock and a silver plate on the butt. 

A descendant of the Major Carter mentioned in the letter above is 
anxious to restore it to his family and would be grateful to learn from 
any one in whose collection it may be. Whilst there may be a good 
many of this type of pistol about, this particular specimen can be 
identified by a fracture in the wooden stock. ’ 
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LETTERS 


A FLORENTINE WOODEN GROUP 





Group of Nessus and Deianeira, carved in walnut. XVIth century. 
(Courtesy of Roger Warner, Esq.) 


Some time ago I wrote a brief description of a white pottery 
group of Nessus and Deianeira, and expressed the hope that some- 
thing might be found with which it might be compared. This was a 
twofold hope, both in regard to a possible contemporary pottery 
figure and to an earlier bronze which might have inspired it and also 
the ivory plaque in the McAndrew Collection. Unfortunately, 
neither bronze nor pottery have so far been reported, but it is interest- 
ing to record the existence of the wooden piece which is illustrated 





and Answers to Correspondents 


here, since it is both early and obviously representative of the same 
classical incident. Briefly, the group stands 31} in. high, inclusive of 
the stand, and it is believed to be a XVIth-century Florentine carving 
in walnut, although the texture of the wood is somewhat hidden by a 
coat of dull brown paint. The pose is, of course, somewhat different 
from that of the pottery group, and although it is not claimed that 
there is any relationship between them save that of a common inspira- 
tion, there is interest in its choice as a model for fine craftsmanship in 
three different mediums. a We Fe 


To the Editor, APOLLO. 


Sir,—Further to your review of my book, The Grandfather 
Clock, which appeared in the February issue of APOLLO, I would 
like to draw the attention of your readers to the following points:— 

In the first place, your reviewer’s reference to F. J. Britten’s 
Watch and Clockmakers’ Handbook, Dictionary and Guide is likely to 
give your readers a misconception of this book’s character, which 
is that of a purely technical handbook for clock and watchmakers. 
The adversion was obviously intended to refer to the same author’s 
Old Clocks and Watches and their Makers (Sixth Edition, 1932). 
The information contained in this work bearing particularly on 
long-case clocks and their precursors, the “‘lantern’’ clocks, is 
limited by available space, as the late F. J. Britten included within 
his notice clocks and watches of all kinds and periods. It is therefore 
no reflection on Britten to observe that a comparison between Old 
Clocks and Watches and my own work is undesirable. 

Again, although it is quite fair to say that my book is intended to 
stimulate interest in those to whom a long-case clock has hitherto 
been little more than a “‘useful or merely decorative possession” it 
is not true to designate this so emphatically as its primary purpose, 
which again may very easily lead to a total misunderstanding; a 
much more elementary treatment of the subject is thus conceived 
in a reader’s mind than is indeed the case. “‘Much of interest to the 
expert”” hardly compensates ! 

As to the “‘true collector’s” susceptibilities to incorrect termino- 
logy, may I remark that the sub-title of my book is “‘An Archaeo- 
logical and Descriptive Essay on the Long-Case Clock with its Weight- 
driven Precursors and Contemporaries.”” Perhaps the “‘true collector” 
will not “‘wince”’ to hear his ‘‘grandfather’’ clock described as a 
“Coffin-Clock” or as a “‘Long Clock’’—both (together with ‘Tall 
Clock”) very usual XVIIth- -century terms for a long-case clock. 
The name “long-case”’ for this type of clock is but little more antique 
than the despised “‘grandfather,”” which has, at least, the merit of 
general intelligibility. 

Yours, etc., 
L. Edwardes. 


RUDOLSTADT FIGURE 


J. S., Glasgow.—It is not possible to give you an opinion as to 
the value of your goat figure without seeing it. The quality of the 
Volkstedt factory varies very considerably, somewhat in the same way 
as the quality of Staffordshire. If the quality of your figure is good, 
there would be a market for it in the South. We doubt, however, if it 
would be worth a great deal. 


Cover Note 


On the left is an illustration showing the 
lacquer cabinet which is reproduced in 
colour on this month’s front cover. As 
will be seen, it shows the doors open 
and some idea can be gathered of the 
decoration on the eleven drawers and 
on the inside of the doors. The cabinet 
is of a magnificently coloured red and 
gold lacquer and it is on a finely carved 
walnut stand. The date is given as 
c. 1680, and it is now in the possession 
of Mr. J. M. Botibol, 28/30 Hanway St., 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 





SHIP MODELS. By C. Fox Smitu. 
Country Life. £1 ros. 


MODEL SAILING YACHTS. 
DaNIELS and H. B. TUCKER. 
Marshall. tos. 6d. 


MODELS IN BOTTLES. By R. F. C. 
BarTLey. Percival Marshall. 7s. 6d. 


Not long after the turn of the century, 
model ship construction came into vogue ; its 
popularity to-day would appear to be firmly 
consolidated. In recent years quite a lot has 
been published on the subject, from hand- 
books for collectors and model makers to 
lavish and scholarly works of some importance, 
while the*models themselves are made and 
“launched” by a surprisingly large number of 
club members and unaffiliated enthusiasts all 
over the world. Their products, and those of 
their predecessors, may be inspected in local 
and national museums and galleries, and pro- 
vide, quite apart from technical and esthetic 
interest, valuable historical data for the 
student and the marine archaeologist. 

Miss Fox Smith’s book is concerned, both 
textually and in the photographic plates, with 
ship models from ancient times to the present 
day. A wide range of models is shown and 
described, including clippers, luggers, barques, 
whale-boats and yawls, but, disappointingly, 
no examples of motor launches and steam- 
ships which, after all, have their devotees and 
craftsmen, even if the yachting man does hold 
strong views on the “‘water-charabancs” of 
river-hogs ! 

The ravages of time take a heavy toll on 
the susceptible materials employed in model- 
ship building, but a number of XVIth-century 
specimens are still in existence, while an even 
greater number of XVIIth- and XVIIIth- 
century models, mostly privately owned 


By W. J. 


Percival 














The Thames 
about 1750 


HUGH PHILLIPS, rs.a. 


One of the most entrancing books 
about London ever published, being 
a survey in picture and text of both 
banks of the river from Woolwich 
to Hampton Court in the reign of 
George II. With over 250 contem- 
porary prints, maps, and drawings to 
illustrate the narrative, the author 
gives us a sparkling portrait of the 
London of Doctor Johnson’s day. 
“It moves effortlessly into the 
ranks of typographical classics.” 
—THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 
3 guineas 
Special limited edition, signed by the 
author, quarter bound in canvas with 
marbled-paper boards, 5 guineas. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


continue to represent the period in which 
leisure and taste combined to produce the best 
work ever accomplished in this field. 

Of the many photographs, those of the 
Temeraire undoubtedly steal the show. The 
close-ups of the rigging and deck fittings 
show an observance of detail and accuracy of 
scale that command respect as much for its 
builder’s patience as for his great manual skill. 
These amateur craftsmen indeed deserve the 
title of artists. Moreover, contemporary 
marine knowledge owes much to model- 
builders. As an instance, it was an amateur 
modeller who invented the boat which em- 
bodied for the first time the self-righting 
principle which over half a century later 
became such an essential feature in life-boat 
construction. And all he received for his skill 
was the sum of one guinea ! 

But although principally a book for the 
collector, Ship Models traces the history and 
development of the art, and supplies a good 
deal of additional and related information of 
interest to all enthusiasts. 

Directed more specifically at that section 
of model builders which holds that the destiny 
of a ship is to be launched, Model Sailing 
Yachts is a very competent textbook which 
will be welcomed by all adherents of model 
yachting. The publishers offer to supply 
blue-prints of the yachts described in the 
book; a facility of which many amateur 
builders will be glad to take advantage. 

For those whose physical dexterity is 
unsatisfied by straightforward model build- 
ing, Models in Bottles is clearly a ‘‘must.”’ 
It deals with an art which has, for the past 
hundred years or more, been practically 
limited in its designs to ships. Full informa- 
tion is now given on the most up-to-date 
methods of constructing all kinds of different 
subjects within the baffling compass of a 
bottle. One illustration depicts a model of a 
man inside a bottle building a model ship, and 
we are told that, since writing his book, the 
author has fashioned in a bottle an old fisher- 
man whose hand is firmly wedged inside a 
miniature bottle, inside which is a miniature 
of an early paddle-steamer. One wonders 
where this sort of thing will end ! 


Jon Wynne-TYSsOon. 


A GREAT CRAFTSMAN. THOMAS 
TOMPION. HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By R. W. Symonps. Published by 
Batsford. £7 7s. De luxe edition, £14 14s. 


The story of Thomas Tompion is also the 
story of the establishment of English horology. 
During his lifetime, the English blacksmith- 
clockmaker, who once could attempt no more 
than rough copies of Continental work, 
evolved into the master clockmaker, whose 
skill and invention set the standard for the 
world. At the time of Tompion’s birth, no 
foreigner would have thought of ordering a 
clock or watch in England ; by his death, the 
peculiar refinement of English clockmaking, 
which had taken on a national character, had 
brought into being a flourishing export trade. 

Tompion’s span of life, 1639 to 1713, was 
a time most favourable to his genius. The 
Charter of Incorporation of the Clockmaker’s 
Company had been granted in 1631, and 
during the fertile reigns of Charles II and 
William and Mary, through which Tompion 
was at the height of his powers, horology 
became a subject of urgent discussion among 
the learned members of the newly founded 
Royal Society. It was from a member of this 
Society, the eccentric Robert Hooke, Curator 
of Experiments, that Tompion received an 
order to make, in secret, a quadrant of Hooke’s 
own invention; the first commission of 
importance which Tompion had received, and 
which gave him opportunities in more than 
one direction. 
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The story of the friendship which 
developed between the two men, one the 
greatest English physicist of the XVIIth 
century and the other, young and unknown, 
the son and grandson of Bedfordshire black- 
smiths, is fortunately recorded in Hooke’s 
diary. Although the scientist was glad to have 
the close attention and the practical co-opera- 
tion of the brilliant young craftsman, it is not 
surprising to find that the friendship suffered 
some sharp checks. No one found Hooke easy 
to geton with. He was “‘Melancholy, Mistrust- 
ful and Jealous” according to a contemporary, 
who, although a scientist himself, musi 
acknowledge his “‘active, restless, indefatigable 
Genius.” Nevertheless, it was through Hooke 
that Tompion was in time to be brought into 
contact with King Charles II and the most 
eminent men of the day. 

Tompion achieved, in his own lifetime, a 
fame which was far greater than it is to-day ; 
of this there is abundant evidence. His fame 
lasted throughout the XVIIIth century, and 
far enough into the XIXth for Dickens to call 
a longcase clock a ““Tompion” ; and indeed to 
entice another famous clockmaker, Vulliamy, 
into an immoral act in 1847. In that year 
Vulliamy told the Duke of Grafton, who had 
sent him a Tompion movement for repair, 
that it was useless, and persuaded the Duke to 
accept a replacement of one of his own making. 
That Vulliamy knew the value of Tompion’s 
work is shown by the fact that he mentioned 
this Tompion movement in his will, leaving it 
to the Institution of Civil Engineers, where it 
still is. But throughout the remainder of the 
XIXth century, Tompion’s star fell. In this 
his fate was to be the reverse of Chippendale’s. 

Early in this century, certain clock collec- 
tors were able to distinguish, once more, the 
rare quality of one particular maker’s work, and 
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1936 the renewal of appreciation for the 
eatest of English clockmakers was witnessed 
a short biographical sketch on Tompion, 
itten by Miss Ethel Simcoe. 
Mr. R. W. Symonds has now completed 
e first full-scale monograph on his life and 
ork. In this excellent book he has set out all 
at was known of Tompion, together with 
uch new information which he has personally 
iscovered. He deals fully with the develop- 
ient of the movements, and a special section is 
levoted to the design of the watch and clock 
ases. The illustrations—some 300—are 
xcellent and show a great variety of the work 
n detail. Mr. Symonds, already well known 
rom his many previous works on XVIIth- and 
XVIIIth-century craftsmanship, has a reputa- 
on for scholarship and research which stands 
is high as that of any living art historian. His 
approach is always objective and searching, 
and yet he has another rare quality, one which 
makes him subjective, to some extent, to the 
period of which he writes, giving his people 
flesh and blood as well as intellects and instru- 
ments. 
R. TIMEWELL. 


AU’'DUBON’S ANIMALS: The Quadru- 
peds of North America. Compiled and 
edited by ALicE Forp. The Bodley Head. 
£4 4s. 

The XVIIIth-century naturalist George 
Cuvier described John James Au’dubon’s first 
great work, Birds of America, as “the most 
magnificent monument that Art has raised to 
Nature.’”’ Whether Cuvier’s judgment was a 
little influenced by his racial affinity to 
Au’dubon (they were both of Huguenot 
origin) is a debatable question, but it has 
never seriously been disputed that Birds of 
America and its distinguished successor, The 
Quadrupeds of North America, are works 
of major importance ; especially to-day, when 
not a few animals of the American continent 
have become extinct in the years following 
Au’dubon’s faithful portrayals. 

The Swiss zoologist, Louis Agassiz, who 
affirmed the Quadrupeds to be a standard 
authoritative work without a competitor in 
America and without equal in Europe, perhaps 
made a more factual appraisement than did 
Elliott Coués, who has been quoted as saying 
of Au’dubon: “Vivid and ardent was his 
genius, matchless he was both with pen and 
pencil in giving life and spirits to the beautiful 
objects he delineated with passionate love.” 

Coués’s tribute was generous, but not 
strictly accurate, for it is difficult to distinguish 
much evidence of Au’dubon’s “‘passionate 
love’ for the subjects of his drawings and 
paintings. He was first and foremost an artist 
—a remarkably talented one. To a very much 
lesser extent was he a true naturalist. Certainly 
he was no friend of his “‘sitters."" A keen 
hunter, he slaughtered a vast number of 
creatures both for his pleasure and for his 
work, making sketches of the living animal 
only when to do so was a simple matter. For 
the most part he arranged his dead specimens 
in the attitudes he required—admittedly, he 
could hardly have posed a live bison or musk 
ox to his liking—and then painted in the 
backgrounds he considered to be most fitting. 
It is a credible suggestion that Durer, for 
instance, was an even greater painter of 
animal life than Au’dubon, for the reason that 
he perhaps came nearer to feeling a genuine 
affection for the beasts he portrayed ; at least, 
that is the impression one receives before some 
of his animal studies; possibly his hard 
German realism was at times leavened by some 
quite illogical strain of Latin sentiment ; but 
whatever the explanation, to compare his 
approach with that of Au’dubon is to see in 
the work of the latter, notwithstanding its 
undoubted brilliance, an element of scientific 
and, humanely speaking, insensitive detach- 
ment which was possibly the great artist’s 
only major failing. 

Zeal and genius, however, are qualities no 
one can deny him. Such, moreover, was the 
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strength and tenacity of the man that, when a 
family of Norway rats destroyed a portfolio of 
nearly one thousand drawings, the artist 
disciplined his grief so effectively that within 
three years he had fulfilled his resolve to 
replace the lost work with “‘much better 
drawings than before.” If the new drawings 
were, in fact, better, we may be grateful for the 
rats’ depredations ; but it is astory calculated to 
cause any artist a sharp pang of vicarious pain! 

The value of this new edition of the 
Quadrupeds lies in the scarcity of the original 
editions. Compiled and edited by Alice Ford, 
the full 156 prints (plus some recent dis- 
coveries exhibited in connection with the 
hundredth anniversary of the artist’s death) 
are annotated and accompanied by extracts 
from Au’dubon’s letters and diaries, the whole 
work being most lavishly produced. It is 
altogether an important and satisfying achieve- 
ment. 


Jon WYNNE-TYSON. 


NEDERLANDSE GOUD- EN ZILVER- 
MERKEN, 1445-1951, by Exias VoeET, 
Jr., edited by P. W. Voret (The Hague, 
Martinus Nijhoff, Fl. 7.50). 

The first edition of this little book, which 
is the equivalent of Frederick Bradbury’s 
British and Irish Assay Office Marks, appeared 
in 1935, but had not become well known in 
this country before the war. Its author died 
during the war, and by 1945 the publisher’s 
stock was exhausted. The new edition, 
edited by the author’s nephew assisted by 
Mr. K. A. Citroén, will be very welcome. 
There have been scarcely any alterations in 
the tables of town marks, but each mark is 
now numbered to assist reference. The tables 
of date letters form the chief innovation. It 
will be found that only Amsterdam and Bois- 
le-Duc can produce sequences going back to 
1503. Though one or two other towns like 
Delft and Haarlem were evidently using 
date-letters before the middle of the XVIth 
century, there were still a number of impor- 
tant towns which only started to use them 
in the XVIIth century. Unfortunately, 
appreciation of the fact that, in order to be 
properly effective, the successive alphabets 
should be readily distinguishable, came much 
more slowly. The series of date-letters are not 
reproduced in facsimile, but notes at the end 
of the book describe their peculiarities. 
Though fifteen pages have been allotted to 
date-letters, the present edition still fits com- 
fortably into the pocket, as it is actually 
sixteen pages shorter than the original. This 
has been effected by a rigorous pruning of the 
section which gives a résumé of the silver- 
marking regulations since the over-running 
of Holland by Napoleon. The reproduction 
of modern marks have been brought right up 
to date. It will be noted that the liberation of 
Holland and Queen Wilhelmina’s jubilee 
have been commemorated by date-letters 
surmounted by crowns. c. &. & 


GLAS: WERKSTOFF UND _ FORM, 
by WaLtTer Dexet. Ravensburg (Otto 
Maier Verlag), 1950. No price. 


This book of thirty-six quarto pages and 
forty-eight plates is the second publication of 
the Brunswick Institute for the determination 
of form in Handwork and Industry (Braun- 
schweiger Institut fiir handwerkliche und 
industrielle Formgebung). The unwieldy 
concept gives a clue to the prejudices which 
fatally impair the interest and usefulness of 
this book. The author maintains in a dan- 
gerously over-simplified form the dogma 
that the nature of a material imposes limits 
beyond which its manipulator cannot stray 
without incurring the reproach of no longer 
being an artist. In the writer’s hands this 
thesis assumes in effect the form of saying that 
deviation from the simplest elementary shapes 
of the glass-paraison on the blower’s tube 
makes the glass a piece of tastelessness (eine 
Geschmacklosigkeit). The book abounds in 
approving expressions such as “technically 
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suitable” (werkgerecht), ‘‘suitable to the glass 
material” (glasgerecht); or of disapprovin 
expressions used of different forms of decor: 
tions, such as “‘arbitrary”’ (willkiirlich), ‘ove: 
done”’ (iiberladen), etc. It may easily be see 
that the zsthetic theory of material limitation 
is no more than a respectable mask for a tims 
conditioned (zeitgebunden, as the author mig} 
say) prejudice in favour of unadorned simp] 
city—a prejudice which, in its exaggerate 
form, will probably in retrospect be seen 
be already out-moded at the time of public: 
tion of this book. Nor is this all. 
one searches deeper, one realises that th 
prejudice is in part bound up with a stron 
nationalism. 

The book is entitled Glass, but it deals ; 
fact almost exclusively with German glas 
and it is clear that for the author there a: 
three great epochs of glass-making—t! 
Roman, the medieval, and the modern. Th 
is an xsthetic approach, governed by a sym 
pathy with these particular periods. Th 
XVIIIth century, with its great schools o! 
German glass-engraving, is disregarded excey 
in so far as certain undecorated forms are 
bridge between the second and third favoured 
periods mentioned above. Yet the engraved 
glasses display a variety and mutation of form: 
which, if nothing else did, should have en 
gaged the attention of the author. On the 
other hand, the “‘cage-cups” of the Roman 
period (Netzglaser, sometimes referred to as 
diatreta) are mentioned with apparent appro- 
val. Yet these glasses, if any, show a complete 
subordination of material to the most exaggera- 
ted form of cut decoration, and one can only 
presume that they are approved of because 
they are considered German (although there 
is in fact a strong likelihood that they were 
made in Italian Aquileia). Instances of such 
illogicality could be multiplied, but perhaps 
not without undue severity on the writer. For 
these inconsistencies spring from a fundamen- 
tal confusion in the book. Its professed 
concern is with form in (German) glass, but 
its method is an historical survey of German 
glass in general. The resultant sections on, 
e.g., colour and techniques of decoration, are 
necessarily inadequate, because they do not 
lie at the heart of the author’s thesis: they 
would have been better left out. One cannot 
but suspect, however, that, had they been 
omitted, the book would have been a very 
thin one; for the truth is that, although there 
is an infinity of possible variants on the basic 
forms of a glass-bubble, the description of 
them soon tends to be tedious. 

Of minor errors and misconceptions one 
may instance a number. Agate-glass was made 
long before it appears as calcedonio in Venice 
in the XVth century (page 17). The round 
glass-furnace, although common, has by no 
means been the only form in use from the 
Middle Ages until the present day (page 19). 
The ewer illustrated in Fig. LXXXI is 
surely influenced by Venetian models, not 
Persian; the Persian forms which resemble it 
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date from the XVIIIth, or at earliest the 
XVIIth century (page 26). 

There are numerous judgments with 
which one might quarrel. Thus, on page 15, 
the author expresses the view that, in the case 
of glass, borrowings of shape from other 
materials occur relatively seldom. Instances 
to the contrary leap to mind (the jug in Fig. 
LXXIX, for instance, is clearly derived from 
early XVIth century Rhenish stoneware), and 
the author himself, on this same page and on 
page 22, mentions others. Is it true to say 
(page 22) that the real history of glass shapes 
begins with the invention of glass-blowing? 
Is it fair to state (page 31) that the engraved 
cased glasses made for the Bohemian watering- 
places in the early XIXth century “scarcely 
rise above the low level of taste which has 
always characterised tourists’ mementoes’’? 

There are, however, good things in this 
book, and for them one must be appropriately 
thankful. There are some interesting observa- 
tions, such as that on the sphere as a vessel- 
shape (page 14), or that on the possible origin 
of the classical legend of “‘hammered”’ glass 
(page 11). The best feature of the book, 
however, is to be found in its excellent plates 
—168 fine photographs of German glass, 
ancient and modern—among them such inter- 
esting pieces as the Kopf from Hall (Fig. 
LVI), and the beaker of the Viking period 
from Norway (Fig. LV). 

zx. ¢ 


THE DRAWINGS OF FRANCESCO 
GUARDI. By J. Byam SHaw. 86 pp.+80 
illus. Faber & Faber. 27s. 6d. 


Guardi’s drawings, especially his Venetian 
scenes, have always been popular with English 
collectors, and they have never been more 
highly esteemed than to-day. The present 
volume in the series of monographs on draw- 
ings edited by Dr. K. T. Parker is, therefore, 
likely to give as much enjoyment as it does 
information. The illustrations which comprise 
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nearly half the volume are representative of the 
various types of Guardi drawings; and since 
most of these are in pen and wash, the excellent 
half-tone reproductions really succeed in evok- 
ing some of the pleasure produced by the 
drawings themselves. 

The Introduction provides the first com- 
prehensive study of Guardi as a draughtsman 
to appear in any language. The many problems 
that arise from the scarcity of contemporary 
documents and the enormous size of his output 
are concisely and authoritatively dealt with. 
Those documents that do exist are carefully 
examined and many of them interpreted anew. 
The author considers, for instance, that there 
is evidence to show that Guardi was a pupil 
of Canaletto around 1760 and that he would, 
therefore, have been acquainted with the 
camera obscura, although it had no important 
influence on his art. Much light is thrown 
on the two main problems of chronology and 
authenticity by examining the types of subject- 
matter, the relationship of drawings to paintings 
and the authority of signatures and inscriptions, 
many of which are spurious. The distinguish- 
ing of Francesco’s hand from that of other 
members of his family and the identification 
of a number of imitations and forgeries clears 
much of the confusion concerning the author- 
ship of the vast corpus of drawings that to-day 
bear Guardi’s name. Thus in every way the 
volume adds to our appreciation of one of the 
most pleasing draughtsmen of the Italian 
settecento. 


FRENCH PAINTING—Between the Past 
and the Present—Artists, Critics, and 
Traditions, from 1848 to 1870. By JOSEPH 
C. SLOANE. 241 pages + go plates. Prince- 
ton University Press, London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. £4 2s. 


The human spirit is a blessedly perverse 
thing, and to-day is our only hope of a 
civilised future unobsessed by materialism. 
Not otherwise can we explain the publication 
of such a book as this : a product of that new 
aristocracy of the mind which is growing in 
quality and size in the United States of 
America. A contemporary impetus to growth 
has surely been given by the considerable influx 
of scholars from Central Europe, but its spirit 
and enthusiasm are young and vigorous ; 
using its knowledge with a will and a faith to 
influence, now almost despaired of by 
Europeans. 

This volume is not just one more individual 
or group survey of XIXth-century French 
painting. Rather, Mr. Sloane has set himself 
the problem, and the question direct, of—from 
what point of departure may we date approxi- 
mately the legitimate beginnings of that vast 
accumulation of writing which takes Modern 
Art as its theme and Paris as its centre? His 
research has been astonishingly thorough, and 
his argument is refreshingly offered with an 
outdated but by no means unwanted spirit of 
liberal enjoyment and scholarship. 

Mr. Sloane has cut his way effectively 
through the jungle of the modern art world 
with its international system of gallery “shops” 
and its dependence upon a specialised body of 
art journalism, by referring us back to the much 
less conditioned and therefore freer criticism 
of that double decade which offers a richer field 
than any other for the enquiry he suggests. 
Here, between the years 1848 and 1870 we 
have at the beginning Delacroix, Ingres, Millet 
and Daumier providing material for critical 
discussion. At the end of the period the names 
of Manet, Degas, Monet and Renoir are 
familiar, indeed in certain circles, notorious. 

Corot and Courbet span the years and in 
the case of the latter painter provide most fuel 
to the conflagration that consumed (no less !) 
traditionalism as an accepted creative factor in 
modern painting. 

Mr. Sloane’s marshalling, in strictly con- 
temporary display, of this unprecedented 
battle-field of the arts is impressive and, in 
detail, exciting. His premise that we have too 
easily forgotten the wisdom with the prejudice 
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of the distinguished writers who then con- 
stituted the body of art criticism is only too 
well substantiated as he allows men of the 
quality of Baudelaire, Théopile Thomé, 
Emile Zola and “‘Champfleury” to take part 
in the argument. On the other hand, he 
demonstrates in Théodore Duret’s unbound- 
ing championship of Manet a prime example 
of that partisanship in criticism which so 
invalidates much of the opinions expressed 
to-day in our writings on the arts. 

In fact, rightly regarded, Mr. Sloane’s 
book is at least as valuable a study of the 
vicissitudes of art criticism as it is of the 
irruption of visual genius in a nation’s art 
at that very time when renewal in inspiration 
was as urgently needed as a transfusion of 
blood to a debilitated human body. 

The illustrations are chosen to accompany 
contemporary comment and are thus welcome 
as not always familiar or in accord with present 
taste. In an otherwise finely produced volume 
the reproductions are strangely unequal and in 
many cases definitely poor in impression. It is 
also a peculiar omission in so important a 
volume that no indication is given of the 
dimensions and whereabouts of the original 
paintings. 

As a work of reference the book is 
admirably arranged, an Appendix providing 
short biographical notes of more than a 
hundred men, critics and painters, who took 
some significant part in the transformation of 
the period. The Bibliography is an invaluable 
compilation of the principal writings, in both 
book and journal form, of a time when the very 
wealth of critical output too often invites 
neglect of important material. Text and 
illustrations are fully indexed. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Sloane’s book 
will later be given a more popularly priced 
form as its influence deserves a wider field 
than that offered by the select and specialised 
libraries. 

KENNETH ROMNEY TOWNDROW. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES & PRICES 


BY BRICOLEUR 


ICTURES in a February sale at Christie’s, a panel by Vincke- 

boons, of St. John the Baptist preaching in the wilderness, 

45 in. by 63 in., made 200 gns., and ““A Woody River Scene,” 
by the same artist, 85 gns. Flowers in a vase, by Ambrosius Brueghel, 
58 in. by 42 in. , made 80 gns., and a van Os flowerpiece, 31 in. by 25in., 
115 gns. Drawings in a sale of modern pictures included one by 
Francis Towne, of the head of Lake Windermere, signed and dated 
1786, 10} in. by I5 in., which made 260 gns. A J. M. W. Turner 
drawing, ‘““The Dover Mail,” circa 1788, 144 in. by 19 in., made 75 
gns., and a moorland scene by P. de Wint, 12 in. by 19 in., 58 gns. 
A drawing by Sam Palmer, “‘The Good Farmer,” II in. by 20 in., 
reproduced in Memoir of Samuel Palmer and in English Water Colours, 
brought 130 gns. A T. Rowlandson, “The Propagation of a Truth,”’ 
a frieze of political characters, 4} in. by 30 in., which had been sent 
for exhibition in Paris in 1949, made 58 gns. A Dame Laura Knight 
drawing, ‘“Taking off the Make-up,” 20 in. by 15 in., 20 gns.; and 
an Alexander Cozens, a woody river scene, 63 in. by 8 in., 38 gns. 
“The Tomb of the Horatii and Curatii at Albana,” by J. R. Cozens, 
10 in. by 144 in., 115 gns. “‘Crossing the Bridge,” by J. Linnell, 
Sen., 1877, 31 in. by 43 in., 95 gns.; and a Spanish scene by J. 
Phillip, R. A., 1866, 95 gns. 

In another sale, a Sir Frank Brangwyn picture, 1886, ‘“‘Low Tide,” 
20 in. by 13 in., made 115 gns.; a W. R. Sickert, “‘La Polletaise,”’ 
23 in. by 194 in., 60 gns.; and “The Dice Players,” by John A 
Lomax, 15 in. by 11 in., 130 gns. 

At a February sale at Sotheby’s, “A View of the Pagoda and 
Bridge at Kew,” 18} in. by 28} in., by Richard Wilson, R.A., made 
£420. This was a companion to “‘An Arch at Kew,” and was exhibited 
at the Tate Gallery in 1949. In the same sale a collection of Edward 
Lear drawings, with dates between 1848 and 1885, sold between 
£15 and £48 each. A Roman Patio with figures by Raffaelo Sorbi, 
signed and dated 1879, made £55. In another sale a panel painting 
of a town on the banks of a river, by J. van Goyen, signed and dated 
1642, 134 in. by 21 in., made £500. An Allan Ramsay portrait of Sir 
Peter Halkett, signed and dated 1752, 29 in. by 25 in., made £190 ; 
and a Sir W. Beechey portrait of Capt. Peter Halkett, 28 in. by 24 1n., 
£50. A picture attributed to Ricci, ““The Continence of Scipio,” 
made £720, and another, “‘The Rape of the Sabines,” £500. 

A still life picture by E. Ladell, signed with a monogram, brought 
£92 10s. in a country sale held by Henry Spencer & Sons of Retford. 


FURNITURE. A sale at Christie’s in February included some 
good Chippendale and Queen Anne furniture. With the former was 
a mahogany commode in the French style, with a serpentine top and 
four drawers below. This piece had inland satinwood lines and rose- 
wood crossbandings, measured 54 in. wide, and sold for 800 gns. A 
set of four Chippendale mahogany chairs and a pair of armchairs, 
with interlaced vase-shaped splats and seats covered in leather, made 
300 gns., and another set of six Chippendale mahogany chairs, with 
cabriole legs and the seats covered in tapestry cloth, 165 gns. A pair 
of Chippendale mahogany arm-chairs, with stuffed backs and seats 
covered in red damask, cabriole legs carved with shell medallions and 
concave arm supports, brought 230 gns. A set of six Chippendale 
mahogany chairs with pierced vase-shaped splats and square cham- 
fered legs, the seats in blue leather, 255 gns. A set of six mahogany 
chairs made by the firm of Edwards and Roberts, who specialised 
in making excellent copies of XVII Ith-century furniture, brought 98 
gns. These were of Hepplewhite style, with shield-shaped backs. 
A Chippendale winged mahogany bookcase, with glazed panelled 
doors in the upper part, and cupboards enclosed by panelled doors 
below, 9 ft. wide, made 150 gns., and a smaller mahogany bookcase, 
40 in. wide, with breakfront, with open shelves and drawers below, 
130 gns. 

The Queen Anne pieces included a walnut knee-hole writing desk, 
with seven drawers surrounding the cupboard, banded with arrow- 
pattern lines and on bracket feet, 31 in. wide, which made 200 gns. ; 
a walnut bureau with a sloping front enclosing pigeon-holes and the 
stand with drawers, 34 in. wide, 135 gns.; and a walnut secretaire- 
tallboy, the canted sides carved with fluted columns, 43 in. wide, 
260 gns. 

Adam and Sheraton pieces included a satinwood and giltwood 
show cabinet, with glazed panelled doors above a cupboard, the stiles 
with drapery festoons, 63 in. wide, 155 gns., a Sheraton mahogany 
secretaire-bookcase with glazed doors in the upper part, a fall-down 
front and a cupboard of drawers below, 49 in. wide, 70 gns. A Shera- 
ton mahogany breakfront sideboard, with two long drawers, a cup- 
board and a cellaret, 7 ft. wide, brought 72 gns., and a Sheraton 
tulipwood writing- table, 1g in. wide, with a detachable open book- 
stand, 75 gns. A satinwood sofa table, with two drawers, on tapering 
legs and painted decoration, 37 in. wide, made 52 gns. 

A Regency mahogany sofa table, with two drawers and column 
end-supports with curved legs, inlaid with ebonised lines, 37 in. wide, 
75 gns.; and a Regency mahogany library table, with a rectangular 
top, four drawers in the frieze, and end-supports with reeded curved 
legs, 43 in. wide, 60 gns. 

Sotheby’s sold a collection of furniture, by order of the executors 
of the late P. C. Mordan, which included some interesting pieces. A 
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Queen Anne walnut side chair, with tent-stitch needlework cover an 
cabriole legs, made £32, and an early Georgian walnut ‘‘corner” chai: 
with a well-carved frame and tent-stitch seat, £40, This was a goo 
price for a chair of this type, which is not usually wanted now 
although very popular with collectors of about forty years ago. Smal! 
XVIlIIth-century chests of drawers are certain of selling well ; 
mahogany example, 38 in. wide, made £60. There was also a pai 
of wall mirrors with ivory frames, presumably early XIXth century 
and decorated with overlapping foliage and pseudo-heraldic motives 
These are often described as being Portuguese, but I have neve 
found proof of this origin, and wonder if they were not made by th 
school of ivory-workers which flourished in Dieppe, and copied man 
of the medieval ivories. The pair sold for £34. 

Another interesting lot was a strange hanging wall-cabinet, 25 i: 
wide by 3 ft. 6in. high, probably circa 1775, and probably made to th 
special order of an antiquarian. It was once in the house in Cat 
Street, London, where Thistlewood and his fellow conspirators me 
to plan the assassination of the Ministers at a Cabinet dinner. The) 
were arrested and executed in 1820. The wall cupboard had shelve 
lined with mirrors and shells, to represent grottos, and the outsid« 
was elaborately inlaid in Strawberry Hill Gothic style. The drawer: 
still had in them a collection of entomological specimens. This sok 
for £115. 

At Phillips, Son and Neale, a Continental floral marquetr, 
upright secretaire, with a grey marble top and ormolu mounts, 4 ft 
2 in. wide, made £150, a mahogany sofa table with splayed end- 
supports, £65; and a Sheraton style mahogany and satinwood 
inlaid breakfront bookcase, with glazed doors above cupboards, 6 ft 
wide, £52. A Sheraton mahogany and bow-fronted sideboard, with 
fitted drawers and a cellaret, made £82, and three steel fire-grates, of 
Adam design, £60. A good quality reproduction suite of George I 
mahogany furniture, made by Maple & Co., comprising a sideboard, 
an extending dining-table, ten dining-chairs and two arm-chairs, 
brought £682. 

At Knight, Frank and Rutley’s, a French kingwood marquetry 
and parquetry cylinder desk, on cabriole legs, and with a pull-out 
leather-covered slide, 49 in. wide, made £50, and a 4 ft. 8 in. French 
kingwood parquetry cabinet, with concave glass doors and painted 
decoration, £82. A set of six Chippendale-design mahogany dining- 
chairs brought £65, and a three-part Georgian mahogany dining- 
table, on quadruple supports, 8 ft. 9 in. long, £50. 

At the Motcomb Galleries, a Georgian mahogany tallboy, 6 ft. 
3 in. high by 3 ft. 10 in. wide, made £58; a late XVIIIth-century 
overstuffed settee, 7 ft. 6 in. wide, with mahogany frame, £38; and 
a Georgian breakfront walnut bookcase, with two pairs of glazed 
lattice doors and cupboards below, g ft. wide, £145. 

Rogers, Chapman and Thomas sold a Queen Anne walnut bache- 
lor’s chest of two short and three long drawers, 26 in. wide, for £52, 
a William and Mary 39 in. walnut and crossbanded chest of two short 
and three long drawers, £30; a Queen Anne 2 ft. 9 in. walnut and 
feather-banded bureau, with a sloping front and bracket feet, £160, 
and a Georgian 4 ft. 6in. mahogany partners’ desk with twelve drawers 
for £88. In the same rooms a George III 41-in. serpentine-fronted 
chest of three long drawers and a brushing slide, made £120. 

At a country sale held by Walker, Barnet & Hill, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, a Chippendale settee sold for £77, a walnut gateleg table for 
£23, and a Hepplewhite mahogany dining-table for £8o. 


SILVER. There were some interesting pieces in Sotheby’s sale 
of February 21st. A Charles II toilet set was divided into six lots. 
The pieces were all engraved with the arms of the Moyer family 
(Lawrence Moyer and his wife, Martha Boothby), and had date 
marks between 1675 and 1685. A small toilet brush with a tapered 
silver handle made £20; an octagonal pin cushion, with scrolled 
feet, 7} in., £42; a pair of octagonal toilet boxes and covers, 21 oz. 
5 dwt., £78; another pair, matching but of smaller size, 8 oz., £42 ; 
a pair of octagona: pomade pots and covers, 2 0z. 19 dwt., £36; and 
an octagonal box and cover, 2 oz. 2 dwt., £24. 

In the same sale were two small teapots. One, by Thomas 
Folkingham, 1714, with a pear-shaped body and ten-sided spout, 
II oz. 3 dwt., made £550; and the other, probably by Ambrose 
Stevenson, 1718, with pear- shaped body and faceted swan-neck spout, 
13 oz. 2 dwt., £310. A George I Irish dish, engraved with armorials, 
by Thomas Sutton of Dublin, 1719, 16 0z., made £220. A William III 
Glasgow tazza, 10 in. diam., by Robert Brook, 1699, 14 02. 15 dwt., 
brought £120, and a heavy George II hot-water jug, with a baluster 
body and double-scroll handle, by Edward Pocock, 1734, 35 02. 9 dwt., 
(allin), £250. 

Table silver included a set of twelve George I three-prong table 
forks, by Jno. Le Sage, engraved with crests, 1723, 24 0z., which made 
£105. A modern Old English pattern service of 176 pieces, with a 
silver weight of 156 oz. 13 dwt., made £270, and a King’s pattern 
service of 42 pieces, 110 02. 15 dwt., 

The foreign silver included an attractive early XVIIth-century 
Dutch Guild beaker, parcel-gilt, and engraved with figures and an 
inscription. Dated 1620, 11 0z. 12 dwt., this made £155. A fine 
mother-o’-pearl dish with silver mounts, 263 in. diam., madefat 
Brussels or The Hague, circa 1600, brought £100. 

At a sale at Christie’s a two-handled soup tureen and cover of 
1819, engraved with a coat-of-arms, 141 oz. 10 dwt., brought £145, 
and a pair of oblong entrée dishes and covers by Robert Garrard, 
1809 and 1810, 135 0z., £120. A large vase-shaped tea urn, of 1794, 
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by William Fountain, gross weight 131 0z., made £70, and a Paul 
Storr honeypot, cover and stand, formed as a beehive, 1795, with a 
1789 ladle by Hester Bateman, 10 0z. 17 dwt., £92. An oval salver by 
John Wakelin, 1788, on four feet and with a beaded rim, 55 0z., made 
£105, and a two-handled oval soup tureen and cover by William 
Holmes, 1775, 91 0z. 16 dwt., £135. A pair of George II tea-caddies 
and sugar box by Samuel Taylor, 1745, 23 oz. 7 dwt., in a silver- 
mounted shagreen case, £125, and a Queen Anne two-handled cup 
and cover, by David Willaume, 1710, 41 oz. 2 dwt., £115. A pair of 
French table candlesticks made in Paris in 1774, with the poincgon of 
Julien Alaterre, with circular bases and fluted stems, 32 oz. 17 dwt., 
brought £40. 

Walker, Barnett and Hill of Wolverhampton sold a canteen of table 
plate in a country sale, weighing 210 oz., for £85. 

Phillips, Son and ‘Neale sold a plain tea and coffee service with 
shell and gadroon borders, and a two-handled tray en suite, 235 0z., 
for £140, and a George I plain octagonal sugar castor by Samuel 
Wastell, 1715, 10 oz. 10 dwt., for £70. In the same rooms, a silver- 
gilt casket of 1820, 31 0z. 10 dwt., made £112, and a set of four plain 
sauce boats of 1764, 57 oz. 10 dwt., £112. 


SILVER SPOONS. Another sale at Sotheby’s, on March 6th, 
was devoted to old silver spoons. Of these, the most important was 
a fine Henry VIII master spoon, from the Staniforth collection, 
illustrated as a frontispiece to Rupert’s Apostle Spoons. The maker’s 
mark was a fringed S, and the date 1530. This brought £620. A 
Henry VIII Apostle Spoon, St. Thomas, with pierced nimbus, with 
the same mark, 1533, brought £320. A Master Spoon of circa 1550, 
with chased nimbus, marked in the bowl with a cinquefoil, believed 
to be from the Leicester or the Bury St. Edmunds district, made £82. 
An Elizabethan apostle spoon, St. Andrew (the nimbus missing), 
1576, made £30; An Apostle spoon of about 1600, St. Peter, the 
nimbus chased with the Holy Dove, struck on the stem and bowl with 
the golden fleece, £48. A Charles I stump-top spoon, of 1630, with 
back of the bowl engraved with initials, £40. A William and Mary 
pair of Trifid spoons, pounced with identical initials, maker’s mark 
I.L., a mullet below, 1692, £22. A Charles I master spoon, the 
nimbus chased with the St. Esprit maker’s mark R.C., 1640, brought 
£70, and a diamond-point spoon of about 1450, with a deep fig- 
shaped bowl, traces of gilding, and apparently no mark, £32. 


PORCELAIN. A small pair of very rare Bow figures of tawny 
owls was the object of the highest bid in Sotheby’s sale of collectors’ 
porcelain. They were without marks, perched on tree stumps with 
applied flowerheads, and had finely modelled and painted plumage. 
It was odd that in each case the right foot had three claws whilst 
the left had four. These, 8} in. high, made £2,600. Another 
important piece was a Chelsea red-anchor mark figure of Smelling, 
from a set of the five senses. This was represented as a youth, 
with unruly hair and a dog at his feet, seated on rockwork and 
smelling a posy of flowers. He wore a voluminous cloak, also 
painted with bouquets of old English flowers. The figures of the Five 
Senses are mentioned in the 1755 factory sale catalogue ; this Sense 
being described as “‘A LARGE AND beautiful figure, representing 
SMELLING.” They were considered valuable enough to sell as 
separate lots. £340 were bid in the recent sale. 

Other Chelsea pieces included an etui modelled as a tree trunk, 
5 in. long (illustrated in Chelsea Porcelain Toys (Colour plate 54)). 
This made £80, and a red-anchor scent bottle in the form of an 
apple, naturalistically coloured, 3 in., £250. A small Chelsea gold- 
anchor mark figure of Hercules, 5 in., made £30, and a pair of gold- 
anchor plates painted in millefiori technique, with parrot tulips, sweet 
peas and passion flowers, 84 in., £60. There was also a pair of Bow 
figures of Indian Pheasants, 7} in., and in brilliant condition. These 
made £360. 

Some table services included a Chamberlain’s part tea service, 
of 34 pieces, attractively painted in Paris style with gilt diapers, 
scrollwork and cornucopiae, pattern No. 1563, £80; a Davenport 
yellow-ground dessert service of 49 pieces, painted with panels of 
birds and flowering trees, £300, and a Chamberlain’s Worcester 
supper set of twelve plates, four crescent-shaped dishes and a soup 
tureen, with Pompeian red Vitruvian scrolling in the borders, £55. 


POTTERY. A few lots in the same sale included an amusing 
Pratt-ware cat, seated on its haunches, 6 in., £11; a Staffordshire 
copy of the Portland or Barberini vase, 1oin., £16, a pink lustre resist 
jug, 5} in., £14; a miniature Ralph Wood toby jug, Toby Philpot, 
seated with a mug on his knee, 6} in., £40; and a Whieldon-Wedg- 
wood cress dish, moulded with rococo scrolls and with sponged 
green, manganese and blue-grey glazes, 114 in., £50. 

Henry Spencer & Sons, of Retford, sold a Spode dessert service 
of 25 pieces, painted with lakeland landscapes within apricot rims, 
for £65. 


TAPESTRIES. The market for tapestry panels is now very 
limited. Whilst there were still a great number of large private 
country houses, tapestries of all sorts were counted as valuable furnish- 
ings. This is no longer the case. XVIIth-century tapestries with 


large-scale figures and the many late XVIIth- and early XVIIIth- 
century Flemish “verdures” (designs of woodland glades, with lakes 
and birds and often distant views of chateaux) are worth comparatively 
little. There is still a good market for XVIIIth-century small figure 
panels, and for scenes after David Teniers, versions of which were 


woven at almost all the European factories. A Brussels late XVIIth- 
century panel of Teniers tapestry, sold at Christie’s, 8 ft. 7 in. high 
by 15 ft. 8 in. wide, depicting vegetable stalls and equestrian groups 
in an extensive landscape, sold for 270 gns. 

In a sale at Sotheby’s, there was a set of four Gobelins panels, 
each panel divided into three ‘‘months,” each month represented by a 
god, and with a great deal of highly imaginative detail. A feature of 
these panels was the extremely high proportion of silk used in the 
weaving. There are similar sets at the Musée des Gobelins, and at the 
Palazzo Doria in Rome. They made £2,€00. A fine small XVIth- 
century Brussels panel, with a scene from the story of Cyrus, 11 ft. 
4in. by 8 ft. 7in., made £240; this was less than half the price for 
which this tapesty "sold at auction some fifteen or so years ago, when 
Renaissance works of art were in greater demand than they are to-day 
A mid-XVIIth-century Brussels panel, signed by Peter Wouters, one 
of the most important weavers at the Scheldestadt factory, called 
“The Toilet of a Hero,” depicting a youth in a red toga attended by 
two soldiers, in a classical garden, 8 ft. 8 in. high by 14 ft. 8 in. wide, 
made £70. Another fine panel, also in small demand on account of 
the large-sized figures, but which would be wonderfully decorative in 
an appropriate setting, was “The Triumph of Astronomy and 
Painting,” in which a man and a woman represented these arts, and 
seated on a chariot drawn by plumed and caparisoned horses, held 
aloft their emblems—a painting brush and an orrery. This mid- 
XVIIth-century Brussels tapestry, 7 ft. 10 in. high by 15 ft. 5 in. 
wide, was bid up to £85. 


CLOCKS. A Joseph Knibb walnut longcase clock, circa 1690, 
was sold at Christie’s, bringing 880 gns. It had a 9}-in. square ormolu 
and silvered dial, with a calendar aperture, and the plain case had 
spirally turned pilasters to the hood, and the tase cut down, and a 
plinth of later date added. 

At Sotheby’s a Henry Harper marquetry longcase clock, with a 
square gilt-metal dial and a well-figured case with shaped panels of 
inlay, 7 ft. high, made £120, a small bracket clock by Higgs and 
Evans of the Royal Exchange, with a musical movement, and a lunette 
with an automata blacksmith’s shop, 14 in. high, £150. In another 
sale, a very tall Dutch longcase clock, 9 ft. 7 in., with the usual bombé 
plinth to the case and carved wood figures on the hood, brought £roo. 


CARPETS AND RUGS. A pair of Kashan pictorial rugs, woven 
with figures at various pastimes, animals and birds, approx. 6 ft. 10 in. 
by 4 ft. 11 in., made 80 gns. at Christie’s. Another Kashan rug, with 
an all-over design of floral medallions, sprays and flowering branches, 
9g ft. gin., by 7 ft. 1 in., brought 135 gns. A Kirman carpet with a 
central floral panel and flowering stems on a blue ground, 13 ft. by 
g ft. 5 in., t110 gns, and a Tabriz carpet woven with a scrolling floral 
pattern, 12 ft. 8in. by g ft. 2in., £100 gns. In another sale there were 
two Chinese carpets, one with a raised decoration of flowering stems, 
in colours on a blue ground, 12 ft. by 9 ft., 115 gns., and the other 
with a raised pattern on a plain light brown field, 11 ft. 7 in. by 8 ft. 
10 in., 145 gns. 

A Meshed carpet, designed with flowering branches in multi- 
colours centred by a figured medallion, 14 ft. 2 in. by 1o ft. 8 in., 
made £145 at Phillips, Son and Neale. 

The Motcomb Galleries sold a Persian silk carpet, with a shaped 
medallion within floral borders, 12 ft. 2 in. by g ft., for £205, and a 
hand-woven woollen pile carpet, with a beige trellis pattern relieved 
by bands of mixed flowers on a black ground, 42 ft. by 27 ft., for £93. 

At Knight, Frank and Rutley’s an Agra carpet, 15 ft. 9 in., by 
12 ft., with a flowered and figured pattern, made £315, and a Royal 
Yomud Bokhara carpet, with tiers of geometric medallions in crimson, 
sable and ivory, 9 ft. 2 in. by 7 ft. 3 in., £220. A Bokhara rug, of 
typical pattern and colouring, 4 ft. 2 in. ‘by 3 ft. 4 in., made £29 at 
Rogers, Chapman and Thomas. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. The following were sold at 
Sotheby’s. An Octavina Spinet, made for Gaveau, Paris, 1912, 
No. 5, signed by Arnold Dolmetsch, Paris, Janvier, 1912, in an elabor- 
ately figured burr-walnut case, with quilled jacks, £50. An Italian 
XVIIth-century pentagonal Virginals in the usual cypress-wood case 
enclosed in an attractive painted case in Louis XVI taste, the keyboard 
E-F, four octaves and a note, 5 ft. 6 in. long, £100. An unusually 
elaborate single-manual harpsichord by Longham and Broderip, 
circa 1785, made £155. This had been bought from Arnold Dolmetsch 
in about 1900, and was sold at the order of Mrs. Julia Neilson-Terry, 
who used it on the stage in the play “Sweet Nell of Old Drury”. 
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